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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
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ONDON CONSERVATOIRE GF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Departmert now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Olass practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholara hips and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
and Choir weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE Pak, Royal 


Oak, W 
SCHUBERT SOCIETY. 


PRESUME tse... 00, 00 SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
FOUNDER AND DirEcTOR—HERR SCHUBERTH. 
HE 18m WINTER SEASON, 1884.—The 224th 
SOIREE MUSICALE, for the introduction of rising young Artists, will 
take place on TuEsDAY, Dec, 23, at St JAMEs’s HALL, Banqueting Room. Pro- 
spectuses and particulars on application to 
244, Regent Street. H. G@. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


R HOWARD REYNOLDS will play “ STANDCHEN ” 
(SCHUBERT) at the 224th Soirée of the Schubert Society, on Tuesday, 
23rd December next. 











“ ALICE.” 
R H. G. HOPPER will play Ascuer’s popular Romance, 
“ ALIOE,” at the 224th Soirée Musicale of the Schubert Society. 
LE JEUNE’S ‘‘ LIEBESLIED.” 


HEE SCHUBERTH will play Le Jeunz’s “ LIEBES- 
LIED ” for Violoncello and Pianoforte, at his Provincial Engagements on 
Dee. 22, 23, 27 & 30, 








“THE MESSAGE.” 


R SIMS REEVES will sing Buumentuat’s beautiful Song, 
“ MESSAGE,” at the Royal Al : i 
Dec. 26 (Bank Holiday). at the Royal Albert Hall, on Friday Morning next, 


MP2LLE CLOTILDE KLEEBERG regrets she is UNABLE 


Ji TO GIVE ANOTHER PIANOFORTE RECITAL at present, owing to her 
Engagements at Paris, but intends returning next spring, when the date of the 
next ecital will be announced, 








ADY VIOLINIST, PIANIST, and HARPIST RE- 

4 QUIRED DAILY, Morning and Afternoon, to play in Concert in Town. 
Must be Skilled Performers. State all particulars and Terms required to 
F. D, Mourrir & Co., Music Publishers, Baker Street, W. 


CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


OF 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 


EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hutcurnas & Romer having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
ae mmection with any mn or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
. t HUTOHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
ee many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them tothe 
; de and Public geselly. The yee urchased include, amongst others, 
pod = ye bey R Ose OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 

y 0} nor "8 Popular Compositions, Lists o' 
may be had on application. : ” — 


OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 
HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


T=. PROFESSIONAL POCKET - BOOK FOR 1885, 
published under the direction of Sir JuLtus BENEDICT, contains SPACES 
ope wOUs ix THE Day. It a8 tancene specially useful for those 
Lessons or have many Engagements, ce in n, 38.; in Russia, 6s, 
—RuDALL, OaRTE & Co., 23, berners Street, Oxford Stree, W. 
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CE—To THE MU$IC TRADE AND PROFESSION. 
HARLES SAVAMAN’S|celebrated and MOST RECENT 
CORYRIGHT SONGS ghd PIANOFORTE SOLOS are always in print, and 






are 80. ¢ HE USUAL TRADE TERMS, by Messrs STANLEY LUCAS, 
WEBER 10, 34. NE Bony SrREEtT, and 385, OxFrorD STREET, London, 
from who riled hist f ARLES SALAMAN’S COPYRIGHT WORKS 
may be obtain onde” 
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“PEERLESS PERDITA.” 

\ R JOHN CROSS will sing H. C. Hirzer’s “ PEERLESS 

4 PERDITA,” on Monday next, Dec. 22, at Limehouse Town Hall. 

ESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 
the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late FRANCES 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books contain numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir JoHN STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H, R. Bishop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued in paper covers, at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth 


fit, 4s. net. 
LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 


4s. net. 

LAYLAND’S MODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s., will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s, to 3s., at half-price, 1s.6d. 

CRIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. net. 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s,6d. to ds. Half- 


rice 2s, 6d. 
RISELEY'S ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 


NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 

AT NOONTIDE; Lady ARTHUR HILL, 4s.—Answer to “In the Gloaming.” 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 

EILEEN ALANNAH (in A flat), by J. R. THomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices, : 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harton, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE I TRUST; HanDEt, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” 

VING ALL ALONG; Frances RIDLEY HavERGAL, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. 

SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. Haver@at); F. Abr, 4s. New Edition for 
contralto or bass, 4s, 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS, by Frances RipLEy HaveRGat. 

DREAM SINGING 2” 9 





ONE BY ONE ” ” 
THE PILGRIM’S SONG ” ” 3s, Ud. 
RESTING 98 ” 3s, Od. 
WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE ” aa 3s, Od. 
MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 

No.1. PRL IP OUT wc ence weet neces wwe 1 
» 2 ONLY FOR THEE <p kt ee me eee ee 
» 3 BREAST THE WAVE ... 0. se coe ce cee eee 18. 
» & GOLDEN HARPS... 0. ne re ace wee we wee «AB. Bd. 
» 5. PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS ... 1 ss se owe 1, 6d, 

6. WORTHY THE LAMB... .. .. : coe = oes 8, 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
ONLY ADDRESS—9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


J. INGLEDEW, 


BRAMBACH, »» FLEISSEN, 


SAXONY, BOHEMIA, 

EGS to offer MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, Brass and 
Stringed, at lowest rates, Military and other Bands supplied at very 

cheap prices. 4 ae 
SPECIALITIES.— CONCERT VIOLINS, Imitations of Cuigieet Paganini’s, 
Stradueris’, Guarneri’s, Amati’s, Steiner’s, &c.; FLUTES, OBOES, CLARI- 
NETTES, FAGOTTIS, CONCERTINAS, ACCORDEONS, BUGLES, TRUMPETS, 
HORNS, CHILDREN’S INSTRUMENTS in Complete Sets, &c. Reserve parts 
of all Instruments, such as Strings, Keys, Stops, Mouthpieces, &c. The smallest 
orders will be promptly attended to. 
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CITY OF BRUSSELS. 
THEATRE ROYAL DE LA MONNAIE. 


HE CITY OF BRUSSELS will SELL BY TENDER 
the MANAGEMENT OF THE THEATRE ROYAL DE LA MONNAIE, 
from the lst of June, 1885, under the terms and conditions of the Book of 
Specifications (Cahier des Charges), voted by the Conseil Communal, at its sitting 
of August 4th, 1884. 

The said Book of Specifications may be seen at the Town Hall (Hotel de Ville), 
6th Division, where a copy can be obtained on application. The Management 
means the bringing out of Operas, Operas Comiques, and Ballets. 

Tenders must be sent in on or before the 1st of January, 1885. They must be 
written on stamped paper, and enclosed in a sealed envelope bearing the Address 
—‘‘SOUMISSION POUR L’EXPLOITATION DU THEATRE ROYAL DE LA MONNAIE.” 

Applicants who do not reside at Brussels or its neighbourhood will have to 
state an Address there in their Tender. 


= ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLoinas, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 

with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
M » With i diate ion, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


Just Published. 


THERE IS DEW FOR THE FLOW’RET. 

















Sona, 

Words by THOMAS HOOD. 
Music by 
WALTER C. HAY. 
Price 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


THe PrPRinMRoOSR. 





ROMANCE. 
Poetry by WILLIAM A. PENNELL. 
Music b: 
WELLINGTON ‘GUERNSEY. 
Price 4s. ‘ 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MURIB LO. 


UNE BAGATELLE POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


Par 
WHEWALL BOWLING. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“This elegant bagatelle, in the form of a gavotte, is from the pen of the 
talented organist of Skelton (the Lady Mary Vyner’s Church), and opens with an 
Allegro Moderato in @ minor, which is light and pleasing. There is a change to 
a melodious subject in the tonic major that has a charming effect. Returning to 
the first theme and key, it concludes with a Coda a la Musette, strikingly original 
and quaint in its character. ‘ Murielle,’ Mr Whewall Bowling—we should 
imagine—has composed for his pupils ; but, either as a teaching piece for a lady's 
boudoir, it will not be inappropriate, and it will no doubt be in special request as 
soon as it becomes known and its merits fully recognized.”— Yorkshire Post. 


“({OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewary. 

Music by J. L, HATTON. Price 4s. London: DuncAN Davison & Co., 
= a. ae poe be By A obtained, composed by J. L. Harron 
“ d “f y EE,” 8s.; “ ” > ; 
“THE GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s, a er oe 











“() LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 


Song by I@NacE GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Pri wad > 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. Ww. Pe eet 








MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depot for Signor ANDREA RuFFINtI’s (of Naples) Ocelebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new Patent Improved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with al] modern improvements, 


NEW VIOLIN Mu USIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte .. 8 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte  .. 


(A Violoncello part to ‘' Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 
Composed by 


ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Two violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
worthy of high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to the right-minded, They are called respectively 
‘An Evening Song’ and ‘Liebeslied,’ and are very expressive and musical ; 
while they are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
reach of the most moderate players.”—Morning Post. 


“LOVE-LIGHT.” 
(In A minor and G minor.) 
OVE-LIGHT, Music by J. Morrmmur Avrz, Words by 
MrrtaM Ross, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. Price 4s. 

O SIGH NOT LOVE, Music by J. MortTIMER ADYE, Words by MIRIAM Ross, 
price 4s. (‘‘ May be recommended asa graceful and vocal piece of writing.”— 
Morning Post.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS.” 
Tv 7 
DA WALTER'S New Song, “THE SEA HATH ITS 
PEARLS,” sung with distinguished success by Mr Maas, at the Covent 
Garden Concerts, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘« Mr Maas raised a perfect storm of applause with Miss Ida Walter's setting 
of Heine’s ‘Das Meer hat seine Perlen’—a refined, and, at the same time, very 
effective song.”— Times. : 

“A most graceful setting of Heine’s poem.”—Musical World, 

“There was an absolute novelty in the shape of a song by Miss Ida Walter 
sung for the first time by Mr Maas, and warmly encored. Miss Walter has fit 
to Longfellow’s ‘The sea hath its pearls’ a very graceful melody, which she has 
so treated as to bring out (in the last stanza), the full dramatic significance of 
Longfellow’s, or, rather, Heine’s beautiful little poem. Heine, who had almost 
a morbid horror of being translated in verse, and who was driven wild by some 
of his musical illustrators, could scarcely have objected to the skilful and sym- 
pathetic manner in which, at least in one instance, he has been first versified in 
a foreign tongue and afterward set to music.”—St James's Gazette. 


Just Published, 

Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET .. 7 2% .. price 4/- 
(Words by G. OLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF bs a “i ” .. price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


MADAME MARIE ROZE’S 


Singing of the New Irish Ballad, 


“IT WAS A SIMPLE COUNTRY GIRL” 


(‘*THADY AND 1”) 
‘*Was piquant, brilliant, and pathetic. An enthusiastic encore rewarded the 
fair singer. The song is extremely pretty, and was accompanied with much 
taste by the composer, Mr Richard Harvey.”—/rish Times, 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W.; and all Musicsellers. 


ALEXANDRA WALTZ. 


FoR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
F. B. JEWSON. 
Price 4s. 
London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘** Alexandra,’ by F, B, Jewson, a ‘ valse brillante’ for pianoforte, is worthy to 
be so entitled, The themes are bright and inspiriting, and are trea in 
masterly and brilliant fashion. The key is @ flat major, with an episode in the 
dominant; the valse lies well under the fingers, and affords to moderately 
advanced pianists a favourable means of display.”—Sporting and Dramatic News. 
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SIR HERBERT OAKELEY’S LECTURE 

On tHE Musica, Epvucation or WomEN.* 

(Continued from page 785. ) 

Lest in this comparison of science and art I should in any way 
seem to undervalue the study of a most important branch of natural 
philosophy, or to imply that acoustics have not connection with the 
scientific aspect of music, let me quote, for your edification and 
reconciliation with what has been said, a e from the late 
Professor Clerk Maxwell’s last lecture, delivered at Cambridge in 
1878, on the telephone :—‘‘ Helmholtz, by a series of daring strides, 
has effected a passage for himself over that untrodden wild between 
acoustics and music—that Serbonian bog where whole armies of 
scientific musicians and musical men of science have sunk, without 
filling it up. We may not be able even yet to plant our feet in his 
tracks and follow him right across ; that would require the seven 
league boots of the German colossus ; but in Cambridge we have the 
board of musical studies ig a an for music its ancient place in a 
liberal education. On the ae side we have Lord Rayleigh 
laying our foundations deep and clear in his Theory of Sound. On 
the esthetic side we have” (as here in Edinburgh) “the University 
Musical ee doing the practical work. . . . . The special 
educational value of this combined study of music and acoustics is 
that, more than almost any other study, it involves a continual 
appeal to what we must observe for ourselves. The facts are things 
= must be felt ; they cannot be learned from any description of 
them.” 

How, then, is instruction in music conveyed to classes? It may 
be theoretically imparted by explanation of the laws of harmony, by 
a critical examination of the works of great masters, by explanation 
of the construction and compass of instruments, and of the organ 
and orchestra,—respectively, as Berlioz calls them, ‘“ Pope and 
Emperor” of instrumental music. An effort might be made during 
such lectures to influence judgment, to improve taste, to cause you 
to look at music from a higher standpoint, to understand better its 
position and its relations to the human mind ; to examine into the 
early origin of the art as it existed in rude form amongst great nations 
of antiquity and also in the medieval period,—a research of value, 
as shewing how largely a nation’s characteristics and its language 
are reflected in its national music, and also shewing the great length 
of time that music, youngest and least material of arts, has taken to 
come to development and maturity, whereas the most material of 
arts, Sculpture, came to perfection in the days of ancient Greece, 
and has not since been su , even by the colossal achievements 
of Michael Angelo. It would be well, too, if by lectures those who 
listen to music could be incited to listen to more purpose, with more 
reverence, and not pronounce an opinion or criticise without adequate 
knowledge and experience :—well if those who sing or play could be 
induced to aim higher, and to learn some mistrust of early impres- 
sions of music which are linked with associations, may be of words, 
or of expounders, or of places, but perhaps of little value gua music 
independently of such associations. 

_ Well, too, would it be if lectures encouraged you to feel that there 
is something objective, absolute, even eternal, in music ; something 
not merely dependent for its immortality on judgment of the ears 
and feelings of the mass of listeners, many of whom will always 
prefer it in its lower degrees and less artistic form rather than at its 
noblest and best,—and these generally suppose that which they 
recognize is all there is to recognize. But they are outside the 
temple, and, as it were, in the court of the Gentiles. And, as has 
just been urged, art cannot, like mathematical science, prove its 
soundness and truth, but is the manifestation of beauty by means of 
sound, colour, or form, and no one can make those who have not 
any real appreciation of the beautiful recognize beauty. A person 
may not be blind, and yet may have no power of seeing artistic 
beauty, and may not be deaf, yet hear no real music. And there 
are divers gradations or intermediate states of appreciation,—from 
those who go to the finest galleries in the world, chiefly to say that 
hey have been there, and who may sit before masterpieces of art 
(as I have seen forestieri atithe Vatican before Raphael’s ‘‘ Transfigu- 
ration” reading their letters, or staring at their neighbours),— 
gradations up to devotees, who, day after day, remain enraptured 

efore real works of genius which to them as often disclose new 
beauties. Variations, too, are there between those who attend 
orchestral concerts—not because they really care for complicated 
music, but either to be seen there, or, as it seems to some folk, 
virtuously to perform a duty in listening to that which they are told 
18 a hard nut to crack, a great intellectual exercise, and not there- 
fore to be shirked, but to be cheerfully undergone to the bitter end, 
with s ecial manifestation of delight at those pieces in the programme 
most difficult to understand. For if this were not the case, how is 
it that works which, as a matter of fact, can only be understood at 


* Delivered recently in the Music class-room of the Edinburgh Association, 








a first hearing by cultured musicians—and by only a few of them— 
orchestral music such as that of Berlioz, Wagner, or Liszt, is 
received here and applauded more than meee else in a programme, 
and as if it had been known for years? Far be it from me to imply 
that there are not very many exceptions to so low a condition of 
bs sme se or for a moment to mean that the other extreme is 
absent here. For there are those who are deeply moved by great 
music, who, with ears really attuned and with hearts warm with 
devotion, hear the works of classical masters as if almost a revelation 
from Heaven, and as the best solace, after religion, permitted to 
humanity. 
Again, some of you may take up a piece of music and say, ‘‘ How 
exquisite is the introduction of such a note or harmony, and how 
commonplace the substitution of such another!” A person with 
slight technical knowledge may say this, and the consensus of 
musicians be with her ; although another, after much study, but of 
lower musical intelligence and appreciation, will fail to discover the 
great difference, or may look upon it, like Pope, as the ‘‘ difference 
twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee.” This singular discrepancy in 
natural gifts is another cause which renders oral instruction to 
musical c difficult to teacher and learners. In another inaugural 
address given in this class-room, I dwelt on the capriciousness and 
inequality of such gifts, and especially on the possession, or the 
absence of what is called an ‘‘ ear for music,” and as I could scarcely 
say anything now more to the point, I will repeat to the ladies in 
1884 what I said on the subject to the gentlemen in 1866 :—‘‘ The 
really musical ear possesses attributes of so singular a character as 
to justify us in regarding it almost asa distinct sense. The eye, the 
only one of the so-called ‘spiritual senses’ with which it can be 
compared as an instrument for conveying to the mind the impres- 
sions of the sublime and beautiful, possesses no office so special and 
characteristic as that with which its sister organ has been endowed. 
We speak, indeed, of an eye for the picturesque; but we there 
employ the name of the sense whose susceptibility of impression 
forms the beautiful combinations of nature we mean to denote by 
that phrase, in a far less strict and technical signification than that 
in which we speak of a musical ear, The phrase in question is, I 
think, not much more than a figurative mode of saying that a 
person has a peculiar aptitude for such impressions. But by a 
musical ear we mean a special and physical intensification of the 
sense of hearing. An ear may be most acute and discriminative in 
its ordinary powers, yet devoid of those especial qualities of percep- 
tion which constitute what is called a musical ear. Contrariwise, a 
musical ear may continue to perform its functions even after the 
acuteness of the natural organ has been blunted. It is a fact, with 
which my musical hearers are no doubt acquainted, that the greatest 
of musicians composed his grandest music after he had totally lost 
the sense of hearing. This proves that there is an internal percep- 
tion of harmony to which the outward sense is ministrative, but 
which has a sufficient reality of its own to dispense in its mature 
stage with the aids by which it has been trained. By a provision of 
creative power and goodness, as beautiful as it is wonderful, the 
echoes of those sounds which the musical ear has once drunk in live 
on in the depths of the mind, and even acquire a substantive 
existence of their own, so as to becomea repertory of materials upon 
which genius can draw for its resources after the original medium of 
their conveyance has lost its edge. Again, the musical ear differs 
from the susceptibilities of the kindred sense, and from almost every 
other natural gift, in the remarkable inequality of its distribution. 
The only faculty which altogether shares this peculiarity is that of 
the power of extemporaneous arithmetical calculation, or mathe- 
matical inference, which is, in some rare and special instances, as 
wonderfully developed as are the phenomena of musical genius. 
There is, however, no precise parallel to the phenomena of the 
revelation, if I may so speak, of the musical ear, except in the 
instance to which I have just referred. There is not, in the case of 
any other natural aptitude, that rigid line of demarcation between 
those who have it and those who have it not, which in one essential 
respect divides the born musician from his fellows. Musical genius, 
where found at all, is found with certain characteristics of intensity 
which separate those who ess it from all others in a measure, 
and from some at such a distance as borders on antagonism. A real 
love for music seldom exists in moderation : It tends towards an 
extreme, and reacts into an opposite extreme. It is not uncommon 
to meet with ‘amateurs ’—I use here absurdly conventional terms— 
or ‘ professionals,’ who love other of the fine arts with enthusiasm ; 
but it is not uncommon to find persons who regard those arts with 
apathy, or who not only do not appreciate them with the same zest 
as the aforesaid admirers, but who cannot, by any intellectual 
rocess, realize the estimate according to which those admirers 
regard them. Such, however, is not rarely the state of mind into 
which musical enthusiasm is found to lead by the force of reaction. 
Such, then, are some of the unquestionable tokens of what is 
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commonly called ‘a gift,’ in contradistinction from any more 
ordinary natural faculty. Musical genius is distributed by the 
Giver of all good gifts with an inequality which denotes an absolute 
and arbitrary power of selection in the Giver ; and, where existing, 
it is found with such remarkable signs of distinctness as to render 
its presence unmistakable. But another strange property of this 
wonderful gift still remains to be noticed. It is not only most 
partial in its preferences, but indicates its presence with almost 
clamorous urgency. Children, scarcely beyond the age of infancy, 
have been known to betray annoyance at the sound of an untrue 
bell; and instances might be mentioned of boys barely more than 
three years of age whose ears, even at that tender age, were so 
accurate that they could assign its name to any note, or even com- 
bination of notes, which they heard struck. Several such instances 
of precocious youthful talent are on record, but none are so striking 
as the instance of Mozart, whose delicacy of ear from the first was 
most exquisite. We are told that this great genius—the ‘divine 
Mozart ’—when at the age of three years loved to pick out thirds on 
the harpsichord; and before he had completed his sixth year, 
detected from memory the difference of half a-quarter of a tone 
between his own little violin and that belonging to one Schachtner 
—a ditference which proved to be perfectly correct when Schachtner’s 
violin was the next day brought and the comparison made.” 


(To be continued. ) 


—— 0 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The Saturday classical concerts at the Crystal Palace are all but 
over for the present year, the interests of Christmas entertainments 
and high-class music being deemed incompatible. The season will 
close to-day (Saturday) with the deferred representation of M. 
Gounod’s Redemption, which work, it will be remembered, was 
postponed in order to permit Mr A. C. Mackenzie’s Rose of Sharon 
to be given before the composer's departure for Italy. Up to the 
present the Norwich oratorio has formed the one bright feature of 
the concerts, the other novelties brought forward not possessing any 
unusual importance. Nevertheless, the greeting awarded to the 
Rose of Sharon was quite sensational in character, and will long live 
in the memory of those fortunate enough to be present, as a signal 
instance of honour deservedly paid to a British composer by an 
English audience. The ninth concert on Saturday afternoon last 
was conducted by Mr F. H. Cowen, Mr August Manns being absent 
in Glasgow ; but it may be said that a better substitute for the 
famous Sydenham director than the young English musician could 
hardly have been found. Very wisely, Mr Cowen decided to pro- 
duce his Fourth Symphony, in B flat minor (the ‘‘ Welsh’), on this 
occasion, thus giving the frequenters of the Crystal Palace the 
opportunity of making their first acquaintance with the work under 
the most favourable circumstances. The symphony itself, if hardly 
so broad in its characteristics as the ‘Scandinavian ”—a composi- 
tion whose fame has extended all over Europe—shows the same 
admirable knowledge of construction, easy flow of melody, and 
facility of orchestral resource displayed in its predecessor. Indeed, 
it is to be questioned whether, of the two, the ‘* Welsh” symphony 
does not exhibit an even more refined charm than the * Scandi- 
navian.” Though bearing a specific title, there is nothing to identify 
the music with any set programme, the inspiration perhaps having 
proceeded from the hills and valleys of the Principality, but no 
sacrifice of form being made so as to increase the local colour. The 
slow movement, perhaps, will obtain the greatest number of admirers, 
not only for its sustained tunefulness, but for the real passion it 
often shows ; but the Scherzo also claims a large share of attention, 
and is undoubtedly replete with attraction. Very happy is the 
allusion to the opening theme of the first allegro in the finale—a 
reminiscence which goes far to bind the whole together, and to 
impart a pleasant impression of continuity to the work. Altogether 
the “Welsh” Symphony is a fine composition, well worthy of the 
author whose reputation rests so firmly upon the “ Scandinavian.’ 
The interpretation by the Palace orchestra left nothing to be desired. 
Other works in the programme were Mendelssohn's Athalie over- 
ture; Berlioz’s orchestral version of Weber's ‘‘Invitation a la 
Valse ;” and Mr Cowen’s ‘‘Mélodie” and ‘A I’Espagnole.” Herr 
Franz Rummel (who has lately concluded a highly successful tour in 
Germany) gave a finished rendering of Schumann's Pianoforte Con- 
certo in A minor as well as solos by Bach and Chopin. Miss Mary 
Davis contributed the vocal music in her customary expressive and 
artistic manner. 

Mr Manns is announced to return to-day and conduct the per- 
formance of The Redemption.—D, L. R 














Out Advertisers. (Piterary). 
(NV. B.—Very Special.) 
TTER AND HOPELESS FAILURE IN LIFE. 

‘‘Urrer AND HopEtess FaILure IN LiFe” at this festive 
season of the year may be invited by many and enjoyed by all 
who neither looking back into the Hemotest Ages of Antiquity, 
nor taking any thought about the consequences likely to result 
in that not ‘‘Far Distant sur INEviTABLE To-Morrow,” 
indulge freely and simultaneously in porter, mild ales, hair-oil, 
dark sherries, sweet champagne, muffins, tinned oysters, wedding- 
cake, beetle poison, cough lozenges, Turkish sea-bathing, patent 
medicines, linoleum, and other delightful but fatal Civilized 
Allurements to Destruction, which have been, not once nor twice, 
but frequently condemned not only by the Faculty but possibly, 
also, in his more reflective moments, by the 


EMPEROR OF GERMANY, 
who had, he remarked, on any occasion whatever that 
LORD WOLSELEY, K.C.B., 


happening to find himself suddenly in one of the longest reaches 
of the Blue Nile, seized by the heels, and on the spot 


SWALLOWED BY AN ALLIGATOR!  } 


would scarcely have time, even if disposed to do so, to make 
head or tail of 








THE TRUE SECRET OF SUCCESS, 
need not have been so very far out in any other problematical 
calculation—he might have been called upon to hazard either in 
relation to the possibility of his making, unaided, a fairly 
amusing but happily conceived wax effigy of 

SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT, M-P., 

or of any other pleasing and notable person that, carried care- 
lessly under a ladder, might involve an unforeseen pail of 
whitewash 

COMING DOWN ON HIS HEAD! 

But it must be always borne in mind by those to whom the 
above Prologue is but a mystic introduction to the veiled but 
incalculable blessing that is to follow, that 
THE REAL SECRET OF A HAPPY CHRISTMAS IS NOT 

A CHRONIC CONDITION OF INDIGESTION. 
Indeed, it has already been satisfactorily experienced by thou- 
sands, that even the 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF TWO MILLIONS 
is no real Panacea, but that the veritable, lasting, and only cure 
for Butchers’ Bills, Giddiness, Mental Depression, Bad Drainage, 
Want of Appetite, Threatening Letters, Billiousness, Smoky 
Chimneys, Bronchitis, Gas Escape, Bankruptcy, Chilblains, and 
all the thousand and one other ills and annoyances peculiar to 
the festive season of the year, is the increasing daily and hourly 


REDISTRIBUTION 


as now in active progress at the small charge of Three pence a 
number, at every Railway and Other Bookstall, and at every 
Newsagent’s throughout the length and breadth of the United 
Kingdom of 


PUNCH’S ALMANACK for 1885, 
Prepared only at the 
Puncn Orrick, 85, Fleet Street, E.C. 
—Punch. 








The above beats into epileptic fits even that of the ‘‘ Argosy 
Braces” which dangle from the concrete hump of our long-nosed, 
round-bellied contemporary, notwithstanding his frequent ablutions 
and absolutions at the shrine of Pears’ Soap.—Yours immediately, 

Stmmcock House. 

Eye and Editor, Dunstable. 








Franz Liszt will pass this winter at Tivoli, and, it is reported, 
give some concerts in Rome. 

Lisbon is to have another theatre, and so is Oporto; the latter 
structure of iron, and adapted, likewise, for a circus, is to contain 
2,000 persons, 
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THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 
Lerrer IV.—/ Concluded ). 
(To the Editor of the ‘ Musical World.” ) 


Sir,—Since writing the foregoing, a friend of mine, while bold 
enough to express a distaste for the ‘‘ Music of the Future,” has 
taken me seriously to task for having written in so condemnatory a 
strain relative thereto; for, as he asserts, the public will have 
novelty ; the only available novelty is the ‘‘ Music of the Future ; ” 
wherefore, if you give a performance consisting solely of the ‘‘ Music 
of the Past” (which, remember, I by no means insist on) you get no 
audience. Therefore, the ‘‘ Music of the Future” is absolutely 
necessary for preventing ‘‘Great Commercial Depression” in the 
musical profession, and should, consequently, be encouraged and 
applauded, not condemned. 

Now this is a very specious argument, and eminently calculated 
to deceive most persons ; yet a very trifling amount of reflection will 
suftice to prove its fallacy. In the first place I deny that such 
music does, in the long run, fill the rooms and coffers of concert- 
givers and operatic managers. On the contrary, I am quite 
convinced that, no me. a few individual instances, it rapidly 
empties both. But, allowing that it does ‘‘ draw,” let us see why it 
does; when we shall be in a — to judge if its seeming 
popularity is likely to endure, and whether its performance is, to 
ordinary musical caterers, remunerative. 

Those persons who regularly attend classical musical performances, 
and who are, consequently, when arrived at middle-age, or further 
on, satiated with the ‘‘ Music of the Past,” (or imagine they are) 
form, comparatively, but a very minute minority of what we may 
correctly term the musical public: but unfortunately they are a 
most powerful and influential body. The very fact of their constant 
attendance at musical performances is sufficient to convince the less 
experienced of the musical public that any opinion on musical 
matters expressed by such experienced savants must be almost equal 
to divine law; while, on account of their comparative wealth, 
leisure time for correspondence with the press and their intimate 
acquaintance and great influence with the various members of that 
all-powerful engine, these cognoscenti possess almost unbounded 
means and Opportunity of influencing public opinion on all musical 
matters. Wherefore these mighty and over.fed favourites of 
fortune, having become satiated with the “Music of the Past,” 
lament, complain, long for, sigh for “novelty.” Their “ bitter 
cry” goes forth to the ends of the musical world. ‘‘ We are 
satiated, stifled, dyspepsied with the ‘ Music of the Past.’ Give us 
something new, in mercy’s name, or we die. Unless new food be 
provided for our jaded mental appetites we will withdraw our 
patronage (frequently illustrated by a free admission) from all 
musical performances.” Whereupon the large paying and unsatiated 
majority of the music-patronizing public, who indulge abstemiously 
in this elevating amusement, and stimulate their appetites for it by 
a reasonable amount of useful mental or manual labour, echo the 
cry, as in abject duty bound ; and the trembling operatic manager 
and nervous concert-giver rush off in hot haste to secure the sole 
— of papenen of an opera by Wagner, or a suite by Brahms ; 
which, having at an enormous expense purchased and prepared, 
they oe advertise and, under the thin disguise of press 
criticism, extol (the expressive word “puff” is, I presume, 
a here) as though it were the long-sought-for Elixir 

ite, 

For a time, perhaps, the easily-led musical public rush in large 
numbers so peaeaete in the new feast; but do they ask for a 
second helping? If the arguments I have employed in my previous 
letters be sound (and no one has yet attempted to refute them), we 
may safely conclude that in the large majority of cases, one such 
helping suffices ; when the isaduapoigtion operatic manager and the 
enterprising concert-giver find, in a short time, their theatre and 
their concert-hall almost deserted, while the proprietors of Music 
Halls and Opera-Bouffe theatres are turning money away from their 
doors, But, as I before observed, the isappointed, not to say 
disgusted public do not (for the want of some such authoritative 
support as I am now endeavouring to provide) express their disappro- 
bation or distaste. Most probably they are as loud as ever in the 
expression of their admiration of the ‘‘ Music of the Future,” or even 
louder still ; but they carefully avoid a repetition of the nauseatin 
banquet, and devote their minds and money to some more congenia 
kind of amusement. 

; “Ah! but ane disproves the soundness of your very clever 

theories,’”’ exclaim the satiated cognoscenti. ‘‘ Have you not seen 
the enormous ‘houses’ at Covent Garden, St James’s Hall, &c., 
when Wagner or Brahms has been the sole attraction?” Of course 
Thave, but what, pray, did those “ gratifying” exhibitions prove ? 
Why, first, that there was a large number of silly people who would, 








untilthey became tired of thefun, avail themselvesof thecomparatively 
few opportunities that presented themselves of worshipping at the 
shrine of the false god they had set up for themselves; and who 
dragged in their train a large number of other people, not quite so 
silly, who allowed themselves to be ‘‘led by the nose” by their 
supposed ‘‘ betters,” or who were determined not to be “‘ out of the 
fashion ;” and, secondly, that there was, in most cases, some addi- 
tional attraction, in the shape of a highly gifted conductor at the 
head of a more than usually large and talented orchestra, a grand 
and popular prima donna or favourite baritone, a gorgeous and lavish 
‘*mounting, ’ or some equally enticing bait. 

But, in spite of these enormous and most enthusiastic audiences, 
have the speculations they honoured with their presence and 
enlivened with their applause been pecuniarily successful? The 
sudden collapse of the Royal Italian Opera is a clearly ascertained 
fact ; the Bankruptcy Court loudly proclaims it; while it is, I 
believe, by no means a professional secret that both the German 
Opera at Covent Garden and the Richter Concerts at St James’s 
Hall ended in a very serious “deficit.” 

Cui bono, then? Is it the speculator who is benefitted or the 
public? Or is it even the music-publisher? We have, I think, 
seen clearly that it is neither of the two former, can it possibly be 
the latter? Well, it is my private opinion that some of the music- 
publishing fraternity find it to their present interest to popularize 
this class of music so as to promote the sale of their sheets, scores, 
librettos, &c., and, having the ear, not to say the hand, of the 
Press, they have ‘archally been the principal originators and 
supporters of the movement. But have they acted wisely? Are 
they not ‘‘ killing the goose for the sake of its golden eggs?” 

If they, by such action, disgust the musical public and frighten 
it away, with its much coveted money in its pocket, to some other 
description of amusement, even though it be no farther away than 
the music hall or opera bouffe, must not their profits be, in the long 
run, greatly diminished? Suppose 5,000 copies of a half-a-crown 
edition of the pianoforte score of the various operas of Wagner be 
sold during the first year of the Wagnerian epidemic, 100 during 
the second year, 20 the third, and, on an average, one each year for 
the following twenty years; while but twenty per annum of all 
other 2s, 6d. operatic scores are sold during that period ; the product 
would be something like £67, whereas an adherence to the operas of 
the past would have ensured the sale of, say, 500 such scores 
annually, producing about £1,432 10s., to which must be added the 
enormous amount now spent in advertising (may I add, and puffing ?) 
the ‘‘ Music of the Future.” 

In conclusion, allow me to point out how this absurd and un- 
natural enthusiasm over the ‘‘ Music of the Future” acts with 
regard to “‘ the musical elevation of the masses,” about which we are 
all so anxious and about which we boast so much. If I be correct 
in representing this exuberant adoration of the modern German 
sehen! of music as false and hollow, it follows that a persistence in 
the performance of such music to the exclusion of that of a solid and 
natural character, must inevitably drive from the operahouse and 
concert-room, sooner or later, a large number of their former 

trons, who had previously found an inexhaustible fund of delight 
in the lovely strains and rich combinations of Mozart, Weber, 
Spohr, Verdi, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Donizetti, Meyerbeer, Bellini, 
&c., delights which they and their successors would have revelled in 
to the end of time had they not been so fatally influenced by their 
unoccupied and blasé associates, the soi-disant savants, cognoscenti and 
dilettante. And whither will they be driven? I think it is not at 
all unreasonable to imagine that, being partial to cheerful strains 
and pleasing melodies,—the which have, of late years, been denied 
them in classical circles—they will, those who do not altogether 
abandon the divine art in disgust, seek the more enlivening atmo- 
sphere of the music hall and the opera-bouffe, whereby we, by our 
exaggerated praise and applause of the Music of the Future, com- 
pletely counteract all our previous efforts at ‘‘ the musical elevation 
of the masses,” or rather insure their degeneration. : 

Begging of your readers to favour me with any suggestion or 
correction that may occur to them according to their peculiar views 
on this really important subject, I will now conclude this unin- 
tentionally long letter—the last, I trust, I shall trouble you and 
your readers with—by subscribing myself, yours very sincerely and 
obliged, Tuomas REYNOLDs. 








Mdme Odoardo Barri is engaged as prima donna assoluta for the 
winter and spriug season at Fieume. 

Mr Oberthiir’s overture, Riibezahl, was lately played at one of the 
Emperor of Russia’s Court concerts, and pleased so much that his 


Prelude, entitled Shakspere, dedicated to the Crown Princess Victoria 
of Prussia, is selected for the next performance. 
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DR BRIDGE AT TAUNTON. 
OrcAN RECITALS, 


Two highly interesting and instructive organ recitals were given 
in the Parish Church of St Mary Magdalene, Taunton, on Thursday 
and Friday, December 11th and 12th, by J. F. Bridge, Esq., Mus. 
Doc., Oxon, the esteemed organist and choirmaster of Westminster 
Abbey. The pieces chosen for performance were, with one or two 
exceptions, of an elevated and distinguished character, and, in con- 
sequence, large and most attentive congregations assembled to hear 
them. It was right and proper that the inhabitants of this music- 
loving town should testify unmistakably their appreciation of the 
excellent fare provided for them, and they heartily welcomed the 
distinguished musician who had journeyed from the Metropolis 
expressly for their gratification. Times have changed since church- 
goers considered that the noblest of instruments should be used 
solely for the accompaniment of Psalmody, and taste has improved 
since it was thought that the sole use of Organ Voluntaries was to 
drown the noise caused by worshippers entering and leaving the 
sacred building. We rejoice that this is so, and that a better feeling 
now prevails. 

It accorded with the fitness of things that the name of George 
Frederick Handel should have first place in each programme, On 
Thursday his impressive overture to Semele headed the list. The 
oratorio whence it takes its name was composed in the remarkably 
short time of one month, namely, between June 3rd and July 4th, 
in the year 1743. It was first performed on February 10th, 1744, 
during which year it was repeated three times. he original 
manuscript is in Buckingham Palace, but some interesting prepara- 
tory sketches are preserved in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, 
in which town the work was performed so recently as November 
27th, 1878. The overture resembles in form many similar pieces by 
its illustrious composer. It consists of three movements: the first, 
a maestoso, common time, is sombre in character and abounds in 
passages of triplets; the second, allegro, three-four time, is a 
vivacious fugue ; the third being a charmingly quaint gavotte. Its 
rendering was correct and reverent. 

The next piece on the list was a ‘‘ Larghetto” by Joseph Haydn. 
This afforded ty pee nd for display of characteristic solo stops, the 
beautiful viola da gamba—supposed to imitate the tone of the obso- 
lete instrument of that name—being very noticeable. It was 
daintily played, and was very welcome. An ‘‘ Adagio” by the 
ill-fated Franz Schubert followed. Here the clarionet stop was 
appropriately used, the registration throughout being tasteful. The 
work next in order of performance was the Toccata and Fugue in C, 
by John Sebastian Bach. This very important composition by the 
grand old master is one of the finest of its class. The elaborate Toc- 
cata presents countless difficulties to the executant, while the Fugue 
is by no means easy. After a brilliant passage, allegro, for the 
manuals only, a long pedal solo, nineteen bars in length, ensues, 
demanding great neatness in performance, the succeedin rtion 
being well wrought and highly effective. The adagio which ollows 
is merry and sportive, and is somewhat after the manner of a Rosalia, 
& species of composition in which a definite figure is repeated at 
different pitch each time of presentment. A grave, noticeable for 
some remarkable suspensions, closes the Toccata, The Fugue, 
allegro, —- time, is spirited and full of vigour, and forms an 
effective conclusion to a most interesting work. This piece was 
performed with conspicuous skill. The very difficult bravura 
passages were given with utmost brilliancy, while the parts needing 
graceful treatment were played with rare delicacy and finish. This 
number was the most masterly and the most enjoyable of those 
forming Thursday’s selection. 

The organist next appeared in new guise, namely, in that of a 
composer : as such he failed not to enhance his reputation. The 
author of Mount Moriah and of Boadicea is not unknown to fame. 
Hence his ‘‘ Minuet and Trio” aroused pleasurable expectations, 
happily realized in fullest meed. A Fantasia in A minor, by 
Gustav Merkel, formed an appropriate contrast to this piece. It is 
written in a broad and lofty style, and in accordance with acknow- 
ledged traditions as to suitability for purpose. The rendering was 
worthy of the work. The two remaining pieces were an “ Air 
Varied,” by J. Lemmens, and the ‘‘ Marche des Templiers,” by Sir 
Julius Benedict ; they were singularly out of place amongst such 
excellent company, and their presence is hard to explain. An 
offertory was made towards defraying the cost of new bells, to 
replace those recently removed from the tower. The Benediction 
= pronounced by the respected vicar, the Rev. Prebendary 

ams, 

The second recital took place on Friday afternoon. The pro- 
gramme was well chosen, and it was decidedly attractive, although 
many regretted that no piece by Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy had 
place therein. The Second Concerto in B flat, by George Frederick 





Handel, which opened the performance, is a very favourable 
specimen of its composer’sstyle. Grand harmonic passages alternate 
with others share ightness and agility. Everywhere is felt 
the manly frankness, the diatonic directness characteristic of high 
intellectual gifts. Here is no aimless wandering from key to key, 
no effeminate fondness for voluptuous chromatic harmonies, no 
drivelling sentimentality ; all is pure and fresh as the wild 
mountain air, and full of the joyousness of living. Its rendering 
left little to be desired. Of very different character is the Nocturne 
in G minor, by F. Chopin. Himself a hopeless invalid, to whom 
life itself was often a burden, it is not wonderful that his music 
should, in melancholy fashion, shew forth his sadness. It is, never- 
theless, questionable whether the prevailing taste for music of 
the so-called romantic school be desirable or salutary. The 
registration of this piece gave not unqualified satisfaction to the 
audience. : 

The ‘Toccata and Fugue in F,” by J. S. Bach, is a masterpiece of 
effective writing. The texture may not be finely wrought; the 
contrapuntal devices may be but few; still, the object defined by 
its name is attained, if by legitimate means the infinite resources of 
the instrument be made known and the ability of the executant 
displayed. That this is the case no one will deny. Of the per- 
formance it will suffice to say that its general rendering was highly 
satisfactory, the pedal solos in particular meng, Kem orome fl played. 

Of all the compositions of Ludwig van Beethoven, the most 

pular, probably, is the ‘‘ Septet in E flat,” Op. 20, for clarionet, 
| i seve horn, violin, viola, violoncello, and double bass. It was 
wise, therefore, to select the beautiful ‘‘ Adagio Cantabile,” the 
second movement thereof, for performance on this occasion. The 
clarionet stop was judiciously used in this piece, the accompaniment 
being given on the swell organ, with the diapasons and hautboy. It 
was played with taste and judgment. 

An “Introduction and ae ” by Gustav Merkel followed, and 
was an agreeable feature in the day’s proceedings. The Fugue is by 
no means elaborately developed, and a perhaps be more appro- 
priately styled a Fughetta. The ‘Three Sketches,” by Robert 
Schumann, are disjointed productions, with no pretence to symmetry. 
They are mere improvisations, and possess little value for the 
musician, The third is, perhaps, the most interesting. The Recital 
ended with a “ Finale” by E. Silas, in which the full power of the 
organ was utilized, after which the Vicar pronounced the Benedic- 
tion. 

The best thanks of Tauntonians are due to the authorities for 
having afforded these opportunities for hearing one of the most 
eminent exponents of organ music, and all most cordially hope that 
the amounts of the two offertories will help materially the work of 
church renovation by considerably lessening the amount due for the 
much-needed alterations now in progress. T. J. DuDENEY. 





AN EVEN SONG, 
Only an old Year lying on the midnight’s star-lit breast, 
While the fair Hours, and wingéd Time chaunt softly Evensong, 
The pale worlds standing hush’d, to watch the dead King borne along 
To that vast sepulchre wherein the byegone centuries rest. 
But say, O Lands! what brought he unto ye throughout his reign ? 
Hope’s wither’d buds—Fame’s tear and blood-stain’d laurels deck his bier ! 
Well—let us thank for blessings, and forget the grief and pain, 
While swelling the sad requiem, for the dear old passing year. 


Only a roseate flush o’er the Earth’s grey and silver spread, 
Where Time is folding in his crimson robes the new-born Year— 
While all th’ expectant hosts shout out loud welcomes, cheer on cheer, 
As thro’ the winter dawn he moves, with beauteous ray-crown’d head. 
Ah! Hope-stirr’d Hearts ! what will this young King give, his sire denied ? 
We know not what his reign to us of weal or woe may bring! 
Still we will hail the God-sent Heir whatever may betide, 
So let the loyal chimes of Praise through all the Kingdoms ring. 

Mrs C, Hunter Hopason, 

(A Soldier’s Daughter). 











Mp tx Lizas Spontrnt has organized a concert tour in the 
provinces, Her list of artists includes Mdme Inez Maleska, 
Messrs George Cox, John Thorman (of the Royal English ra 
Company), Edward Calm (pupil of Joachim and Leonard), and Mr 
Samuel Wiggins, A.R.A.M., pianist and accompanist. Mdlle 
Spontini’s programme is arranged so as to meet the taste of all. 
Compositions by Mozart, Goanod, Verdi, Mendelssohn, Ernst, and 
Auber are to be given, as well as Mdlle Spontini’s own pleasing 
song, “ His Footsteps,” to be sung by the composer. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK OF COLOGNE. 

During their stay in Berlin, the members of the Cologne Men’s 
Choral Association—Miannergesiingverein—intimated that it was 
their wish to give Prince Bismarck, who is an honorary citizen of 
the famous old Rhenish town, a taste of their quality. On this 
fact being notified to the Prince, he addressed the following letter 
to Dr Peusquens, President of the Association :— 

‘* May I beg you, my dear Sir, to convey to the members of the 
Cologne Men’s Choral Association my best thanks for their friendly 
desire to offer me a musical greeting. However greatly I should 
enjoy such a treat, and however much I should be pleased to hear, 
above all things, my fellow-citizens of Cologne, whose performances 
are universally acknowledged to be of such especial excellence, the 
present state of my health is unfortunately such that I am not able 
to see the gentlemen at my house. The claims my duties make on 
my time and strength are so out of proportion to the power of work 
I have still left that I am unhappily obliged to renounce, without 
exception, all engagements, however agreeable they may be, which 
are not of an official nature. May I, therefore, my dear Sir, beg 
you to apologize for me to the members of the Association. I should 
like to express to you orally my thanks for the intended honour, if 
you would have the goodness to callon me. ‘* Von BISMARCK.” 


a 
PROFESSOR BLACKIE ON SCOTCH SONGS. 


Miss Jennie J. Young delivered her lecture on ‘ Burns,” at 
Manchester, on Friday the 5th inst., before a large audience ; 
Professor Blackie in the chair. In the course of the genial 
Professor’s introductory remarks, he said:—‘‘I sometimes wish 
myself back into the Middle Ages, when the minstrel was the onl 
teacher, and when singing was almost the only sermon. And I will 
tell you why ; reading is a stupid, dull kind of thing, but singing 
stirs i the whole soul. In the best days of the world there was 
no reading and no books at all. Homer never saw a book, never 
could have seen a book. I think we see a great deal too many 
books. A great number of oe become mere reading machines, 
having no living functions at all. I would like some time to give 
you a lecture on the logic of education. It simply means that you 
must learn to use your legs, your arms, your ears, your tongues, and 
throats—every part of your soul and your body—rather than 

crammed up with all sorts of things, and then measured with red 
tape by a gentleman from London. (Laughter.) Especially if you 
wish to be nappy cultivate song. Iam rather a young old boy, but 
I am one of the happiest creatures under the sun at this moment ; 
and let me say to you that one of the best things in the world is to 
cultivate a love of song. How people can get through their idle 
hours I don’t know. In railway coaches and other places I see a 
number smoking what they call tobacco. (Laughter.) Well, what- 
ever may be said about that, it is not an intellectual or a moral 
stimulant, and the flavour of it is not at all like the rose, or any 
poetic thing I know. (Laughter.) It is essentially a vulgar sort of 
amusement. My amusement is to sing songs. (Applause.) At 
home I am always singing Scotch a and abroad, when those 
wretches are smoking, I hum to myself ‘Scots wha hae,’ ‘A man’s 
a man for a’ that,’ and songs of that kind. I advise you to do the 
same. Your soul will become a singing bird, and then the devil 
won't get near it. Beas busy as you can at any work put before 
you, and then sing songs. Make them if you can. I sometimes 
make songs; that is better than singing them. (Applause.) A 
German proverb says that bad men have no songs, sins they 
cannot sing. It is true; peevish bad men do not sing. But if I do 
not put rein upon myself F shall go on as I did the other night for 
two mortal hours. (‘Go on,’) No, no; think of two mortal hours. 
(Laughter.) I hope you will be as happy asIam. The mixing of 
music with words, words that stir the soul and instruct the mind, 
is the most intellectual of all possible kinds of entertainment, The 
ancient Greeks always had their music to words that they under- 
stood. We cannot accept music that is simply a kind of tight-rope 
dancing in the air, which merely tickles the ear with a soft, honeyed 
luxury, but does not stir the soul or brace the mind.” (Applause.) 








BayREvTH.—The Operahouse, a most interesting structure, dating 
from the sixteenth century, which has remained closed for a con- 
siderable period in consequence of its not being provided with sufli- 
cient means of egress, and other precautions against fire, will 
probably shortly be re-opened, as the Corporation have petitioned 
the Government to that effect. 











FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 
RotrerpaM.—A new four-act opera, Imalda, will be produced 
some time this month at the German Theatre here, under the 
management of Carl Pfliging. The book is by W. Smalt, and the 
music by Th. Verhey, both natives of Holland. The opera is dedi- 
cated to the Queen of the Netherlands. The aE erm characters 
will be sustained by Mdlle Bettaque, Mdme Haide, Labatte, 

Rathiens, and Behrens, 

BrunswicK.—In consequence of the reigning Duke’s death, the 
concert-season commenced somewhat late. On the 19th ult., Wenzl, 
Sommer, Sandfuchs, and Graf, gave their first Quartet Soirée, and 
showed by their programme that they still remained true to their 
avowed ——_ in starting these Soirées, namely, the performance 
more especially of classical chamber music. The programme in- 
cluded Mozart’s Quartet in D major, Op. 12; Beethoven’s Op. 59, 
No. 3; and Haydn’s Op. 74, No. 3. The concerts are largely 
attended.—The first subscription concert of the Ducal Orchestra was 

iven on the 25th ult., the pianist being Montigny-Rémaury.— 

luck’s Iphigenie in Aulis has been revived at the Ducal Theatre, 
and Settekorn, the new baritone, has made a very favourable im- 
pression as Agamemnon, 

VienNA.—Mdme Materna had a narrow escape lately at the 
Imperial Operahouse. She was at the wings, and just about steppin 
on the stage, when a large bag filled with gas caught fire, an 
suddenly exploded close to her. Fortunately, she was not injured, 
though her nerves were terribly shaken. She soon recovered, how- 
ever, and went through her part (Briinnhilde) as if nothing had 
happened. It was not till after the performance that the public 
knew anything of the danger to which she had been exposed. 

Sr Pererspurcn.—The ballet of Coppélia, with Léo Delibes’ 
music, has been successfully given at the Imperial Theatre, with 
Mdlle Nikitine in the title-part. The Emperor attended the first 
performance. The same composer’s Lakmé is in rehearsal, and will 
shortly be produced, Mdlle Van Zandt impersonating the heroine. 

Lisson.—Caroline Salla selected the character of Selika in 
L’ Africaine for her first appearance at the Teatro San Carlo. She 
was much applauded, both her voice and her method of using it 
being greatly admired. Morelli was Ines. The other leading 
characters were sustained by Ortisi, Devoyod, and Nannetti. 
Dalmati conducted. The new opera, La Derelitta, by Arneiro, is in 
rehearsal, and will shortly be produced. 

BaRcELONA.—Gayarre has been singing in La Favorita and 
Lucrezia at the Liceo with much success. In the former opera, Mei 
was Leonora; Laban, Alfonso; and Meroles, Baldassare; in 
Lucrezia, Borghi-Mamo took the title-part, in which she was seen 
and heard to much advantage. Mei was an excellent Maffio Orsini. 
Marino Mancinelli conducted. 

BovuLocNe-suR-MER.—The Philharmonic Society inaugurated the 
season most auspiciously, and the first concert went off with great 
success, The programme contained the following interesting items : 
fragments from Gluck’s Orfeo; a chorus of Mendelssohn’s, 
‘*L’Amour et le Vin ;” Widor’s ‘‘ Sérénade” for piano, harmonium, 
violin, flute, and violoncello; a chorus: ‘‘Le calme des Nuits,” 
by Saint-Saéns; a ‘‘Serenata” by Bragua; a ‘‘ Toccata.” by 
Paradies; a ‘‘ Mazurka,” by Godard; a chorus: ‘I pifferari,” 
by Léo Delibes; and a chorus with solos, ‘“ a Muse 
Gauloise,” by Ch. Pierné. All the above compositions were 
excellently rendered by the artists and amateurs who took part in 
the concert, among whom may be mentioned: Mdme Faye, Mdlle 
Cecilia Keene, MM. Brunet, Julien Focheux, Eug. Aigre, Bouchard, 
and Ch. Pierné. Some fair vocalists, preferring the semi-obscurity 
of the initial followed by a train of attendant dots to the full glare 
of publicity, appeared as “‘Mdme de L. . . ,” “‘MdllesD. . . ,’ 
oP PE. a” M. . . .” Themembers of the chorus especially 
distinguished themselves. As already said, the concert went off 
with great success, and reflected credit on all concerned, especially 
on M. Reichardt, the president and founder of the Society, which 
has flourished so bravely under his enlightened and artistic direc- 
tion. 








CONCERT AT THE IMPERIAL COURT AT GATSCHINA, 
(RUSSIA). 
October 21st, 1884, 

PROGRAMME. 
Overture, Riibezah] ...cseccssseseeseeceeenecenes C. Oberthiir 
Slawische Legende, No, 4......:sssesseeceneeeenssesenneesanensessanee ces Dvorak 
Scherzo “ Waldvogel” .....ss:ssseceesseceveeesenseesnnseeteeseeseenee ees Fliege 
Scena from the opera Mazeppa ......ssssscsesesseeseeveesenene Tschaikowsky 
Ri III OIE ace neni ver sessccevstecenintstienitanamomnaaionete Bousquet 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 1884-85. 


DrrEcToR—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


SEVENTEENTH CONCERT OF THE 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 5, 1885, 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 
Programme. 

Part I.—Quartet, in O minor, Op. 18, No. 4. for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello (Beethoven)\—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti ; 
Song, ‘Thou whom I vow’d to love” (Schubert)—Mr Edward Lloyd ; Selection 
of Pieces, for pianoforte alone (Schumann)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 

_PaRT II.—8onata for violoncello (obbligato) and pianoforte, first time (Piatti)— 
Signor Piatti and Miss Agnes Zimmermann ; Song, “For ever nearer” (G. F. 
Hatton)—Mr Edward Lloyd; Sonata, for pianoforte and violin (Mozart)—Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann and Mdme Norman-Néruda. 

Accompanist—Signor RoMILt. 








THE SEASON 





THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 20, 1884, 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
On which occasion the Programme will be selected from the works of 
BEETHOVEN. 
Programme, 

Quintet, in C major, Op. 29, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello (Beet- 
hoven)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti; 
Songs, “* Wonne der Wehmuth ” and ‘‘ An denken ” (Beethoven)—Mr Thorndike ; 
Sonata Pathetique, in O minor, Op. 13, for_pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann ; Song, “‘ Penitence ” (Beethoven)—Mr Thorndike ; Sonata, 
in A, Op. 47, dedicated to Kreutzer, for violin and pianoforte (Beethoven) —Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann and Mdme Norman-Neruda. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Urre.—Address to Eye and Editor, Linlithgow (late of Dun- 
stable). Dodinas has disturbed the sea and set the whole isle of 
Thanet in a blaze. He also went to Sheppey, but his boat capsized, 
and while returning on a plank, torpedos were sent after him. A 
gigantic eel upset his boat, but he swam to shore, and arrived safely 
at the Hoy, where he was hospitably entertained by his courteous 
friend, Captain Crawfish; ate voluminously, and is now con- 
valescent. 

Arcus.—No. Dussek—not Clementi. 














MARRIAGE. 

On December the 11th at St Andrew’s, Wells Street, by the Rev. 
T. Archibald Fuller Maitland, assisted by the Rev. Adam H. Fair- 
bairn and the Rev. John Shearme, James Henry Tscuvnt, eldest 
son of Henry Fow1er Broapwoop, Esq., of Lyne, Sussex, to 
MarcareT EvetyN, daughter of Toomas FULLER MaITLaND, Esq., 
of Garth, Breconshire, and Wargrave, Berks. 

DEATH. 

On December the 16th, at The Haven, Bournemouth, Lewis 
ALBERT, youngest son of the Rev, Henry Way, Alderbourne, Bucks, 
aged 44 years, 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Owing to the Christmas Holidays we are compelled to go to press 
two days earlier next week, The Musica, Word will therefore 
be published on Wednesday. Advertisements will be received up till 
Ten o'clock on that day. 
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THE MEININGEN ORCHESTRA.* 

The centre-point of attraction in our musical season now is the 
Meiningen “ Hofcapelle.” A whole orchestra travelling about, 
not with dance music, but with the greatest symphonic works, is 
certainly something new and unique in our railway age, One 
hears people saying: “ What do we want with a strange orchestra 
in Vienna, and one from Meiningen too?—an obscure little 
principality, with a highly-cultivated art-patron for its Duke, no 
doubt, but without an opera.” It is just in this that the chief 





* From the Neue /reie Presse, 





explanation lies. Putting aside his own pleasure, this Duke, by 
allowing his band and his actors to travel about giving perform- 
ances for months at a time, contributes the most powerful spur 
to their industry and ambition. And just because the band has 
no theatre duty—Biilow having even put down the enty’actes—it 
is able to devote itself entirely to the study of symphonic works, 
and to have such numerous and detailed rehearsals, that the mere 
thought of them would make our conductors shudder. This un- 
exampled and conscientious study is directed by a leader who 
throws himself, body and soul, into the matter, regarding it not 
as a burdensome task, but as an affair of honour, and doing it for 
love of the cause. It is only this constant communion between 
an inspired and inspiring conductor and a devoted orchestra, daily 
and hourly at his disposition, that the Meiningen band could 
attain that incomparable accuracy and ensemble which are its 
speciality, and give it the right to take its stand anywhere, even 
in Vienna, with the full consciousness of its power, That is one 
of its great properties ; another is to be found in Biilow’s always 
interesting, well-chosen programmes, He awards the largest 
space to Beethoven. This would be natural anywhere, and more 
especially in Vienna, But as to Brahms, we might have waited 
years before we again heard his B flat Concerto, or his Variations 
for orchestra. These works were given here once, years ago, and 
the B flat Quartet, and other things of his, the other day. But 
works of such importance require to be heard often. Biilow’s 
orchestral programmes, quite apart from the excellence of the per- 
formance, would draw a full room anywhere. He deserves the 
highest praise for what he has done, and is still doing, towards 
the spreading of the knowledge and appreciation of Brahms’ works. 
It might seem a bold undertaking to give orchestral concerts 
exclusively of Brahms’ works in Berlin, Munich, and other towns, 
but the success has proved with what gratitude he was met. 
Through Biilow the Meiningen Orchestra has become a promi- 
nent fact, analogous to the Meiningen Theatre, which, without 
any great stars, has created such an extraordinary sensation every- 
where by its wonderful ensemble. In its precision down to the 
smallest detail, the Meiningen orchestra is unsurpassed, we might 
say unequalled, by any orchestra in the world. The Meiningers 
will not find many imitators of the way in which they play the 
accompaniments to Brahms’ ) minor Concerto—more like a great 
symphony than an “accompaniment ”—without a conductor, 
while Biilow plays the piano part. A still more astounding 
performance is that of the terrible fugue from Beethoven's quartet 
Op. 133, faultlessly played by all the strings,—a wilderness of sound 
which puts the best quartet players on their mettle. This is a 
virtuoso piece, no doubt, anda very unenjoyable one too, but a band 
that can play it faultlessly may challenge the most powerful 
opponents. Where the Meiningers are not able to compete with 
our “ Philharmonic” band is in beauty and fulness of tone, in the 
glowing warmth and temperament of execution, and in the brilliant 
effect which numbers give. But we must not forget that Biilow’s 
orchestra counts only 48 members, whilstour Philharmonichasfrom 
80 to 90. Then again, the quality of the instruments may account 
for the fact that the Meiningers are wanting in that intense 
brilliancy and warm colouring which distinguish our Philharmonic 
orchestra. Biilow’s fiddlers are first-rate musicians, but they have 
not got the tremendous go of the Viennese; the double-basses 
and trombones are capital ; the oboes often harsh and shrill; the 
clarinets and horns good, though not equal to the Viennese 
masters of these instruments. A good judge will appreciate all 
the more the effects which Biilow manages to make (by reserve 
and concentration), with his comparatively small orchestra, in 
passages such as the Finale of the C minor Symphony, and the 
Freyschiitz overture. Biilow, with his spirit of discovery and 
experiment, has also introduced effective innovations into his 
orchestra never thought of by other conductors. For instance, 
the five-stringed double-basses which give the low C, whilst the 
usual four-stringed ones only go down to E; then, the so-called 
“Ritter tenor violas” which, being of stronger build than the 
usual violas, surpass these in fulness of tone, and so lessen the 
too great contrast between this class of fiddles and the violoncellos; 
finally, the chromatic drums, which can be tuned by a pedal whilst 
playing. Another much discussed innovation of Biilow’s, which 
seems to us of doubtful good, is that his band plays standing. 
This is, in fact, going back to an older custom, which may be 
ascribed to the small space at former amateur concerts, or to the 
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etiquette of courts. The sitting posture of the players at 
orchestral concerts was probably first introduced in Vienna; at 
least, in 1784, Dittersdorf rane Rrerel to the Bishop of Gross- 
wardein) in his autobiography writes :—“I had long benches and 
desks made and introduced the Viennese method of playing 
sitting, and arranged the orchestra in such a manner that every 
player faced the audience.” 

This orchestra Bulow controls as if it were a bell in his hand. 
The most marvellous discipline has turned it into one big instru- 
ment on which he plays with the utmost freedom, and produces 
the most varied and delicate nuances, such as few other orchestras 
could be brought to submit themselves to. As he can bring out 
these nuances with certainty it is easily to be conceived that he 
should introduce them wherever he would consider them suitable 
if he were playing the same thing on the piano. It would be unjust 
to quarrel with these little changes of tempo, for with Biilow the first 
and chief object is always a conscientiousrepresentationof the score. 
It is difficult to draw the line here; individual taste judges very 
differently in certain cases, and metronomical regularity of tempo 
has been abandoned by all modern conductors. One or two things 
in Biilow seemed to me unjustifiable and overdone ; for instance, 
the almost affected nuances in the scale passages which introduce 
the Finale of Beethoven’s First Symphony, and many liberties in 
the Freischiitz Overture. But these are merely Biilow’s own 
peculiarities of interpretation, and they didnot seem tome todisturb 
the spirit of the work, At the same time, I would not admit an 
equal right to all conductors on this point. Wagner, in his 
pamphlet, “Vom Dirigiren,” has expressed very dangerous 
theories; but one has willingly accepted many of his liberties in 
practice, especially in the Fretschiitz Overture. Biilow may well 
claim the same right, his reverence for all the great masters being 
unquestioned, and his artistic individuality being of such a high 
quality. His personal comportment whilst conducting could 
hardly please anyone. If the best conductor is the one who 
makes himself as little conspicuous as possible, a sort of invisible 
conductor, analogous to Wagner’s invisible ideal orchestra, then 
Biilow is exactly the reverse of what he ought to be. But biilow 
would not be Biilow if he could stand straight as a post while 
conducting, and we may well overlook his peculiarities in our 
hearty appreciation of his qualities and services. Hans von 
Biilow, pianist, conductor, and writer, is a true original, without 
his like in our day. Kp, Hanstick. 

Vienna, November, 1884. 

epee Citas 


CONCERTS. 


FutkERsoN VocaL Sociery,—Much good work is being done in 
a quiet way for the extension of musical culture in the suburban 
districts of the Metropolis. All honour to those whose mission it is 
to sow the beneficent seed in fresh fields and pastures new. Within 
the past few years Kilburn district has added largely to the area 
of bricks and mortar, and, as a necessary sequence, the population 
has been gravitating in that direction. Moreover, one of the prime 
needs of the locality from a musical point of view, has not been 
neglected. A handsome new hall, with admirable acoustic pro- 
perties, has been erected in Iverson Road, Brondesbury, and here, 
it is to be hoped, music will claim its share of accommodation. On 
Friday evening, December 12, that claim was adequately met on the 
occasion of the first concert for the season, given by the Fulkerson 
Vocal Society to the honorary members thereof. This society has 
for its president Sir George A. Macfarren; for its conductor, Mr 
Hulbert Fulkerson ; and for its accompanist, Mr Ernest Kiver, with 
a well balanced chorus of ladies and gentlemen. We noticed with 
pleasure a marked improvement in the singing of the latter as com- 
pared with former efforts, stricter attention being paid to light and 
shade, as also to precision of attack. Especially was this noticeable 
in their rendering of Gade’s cantata, Christmas Hve, the solos in 
which were admirably rendered by Miss Susetta Fenn, although 
evidently suffering from a severe cold. This drawback notwith- 
standing, Miss Fenn received a hearty encore for her second piece, 
“Ah! s’estinto” (Mercadante), and gave in response ‘Robin 
Adair,” to the delight of her audience. Mr Charles Copeland, the 
possessor of a rich baritone voice, sang with much artistic skill and 
power, his selection being Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer” (encored). ‘This 
arene ave evidence of qualities which may enable him in the 

ture to take high rank in his profession ; but, as there is no royal 
toad to that much-coveted goal, high resolve and conscientious effort 
will accomplish much towards that end. Mr Fulkerson, besides 








occupying the post of conductor, contributed the aria from Mendels- 
sohn's St Paul, “‘ Be thou faithful unto death,” and two songs by 
the Danish composer, Kjerulf, ‘‘ Last night” and ‘‘On the Lin 7 
ho !”—the latter two being encored, the popular ‘“‘ Daddy” was ro 
stituted. Mr Ernest Kiver added materially to the interest and 
pleasure of the concert by his execution of one of Liszt’s “‘ Rhap- 
sodies,” and Mr Egerton Lowe played a violin solo from the 
Wagner-Wilhelmj repertory, entitled ‘‘ Walther’s Preistlied.” The 
concert was brought to a close with a good performance by the choir 
of the part-song, ‘‘O my love's like a red, red rose,” which, but for 
the lateness of the hour, would have had to be repeated. 

One of Lady Brabazon’s concerts, in connection with the Kyrle 
Society, was given on Wednesday, December 3, at Fulham Union. 
The performers were Miss O. Paget, Miss Beatrice Jackson, Miss 
Stopford (who sang with great toaling Behrend’s ‘‘ Laddie”), Miss 
Spencer Jones (who made a great success in Moseley’s ‘Carol of 

ope” and Shield’s “‘ Just for the old Love’s sake”). Mr Addison 
and Mr Holland also assisted. At the end thanks were given to 
Lady Brabazon for the entertainment which had given so much 
pleasure. 

THE series of four ‘‘ Popular Chamber Concerts,” given during the 
last month at the Highgate Literary and Scientific Institution under 
the direction of Mr Gilbert H. Betjemann, have been so very 
successful that a new series will commence early next year, for 
which already there is a handsome subscription. The programmes 
are arranged in the same form as the Popular Concerts given on 
Saturdays and Mondays by Mr Arthur Chappell at St James’s Hall. 
The following is the programme of the fourth concert given on 
Thursday evening, Dec. 4 :— 

Quartet in E flat, Op. 12, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Messrs 

G. H. Betjemann, Lewis Hann, C. W. Doyle, and C, Ould); Romanza, 
“ Alla stella confidente,” Vincenzo Robaudi (Miss Beatrice Renwrick— 
violoncello obbligato, Mr C. Ould) ; Grand Duet for pianoforte and violin on 
airs from Guillaume Tell, by Osborne and De Beriot (Mr G. R. Betjemann 
and Mr G, H. Betjemann); pianoforte solos, ‘‘ Etude de Concert,” No, 3, 
by Liszt, and ‘ Polniche Nationaltinze,” by Scharwenka (Mr G. R. Betje- 
mann); aria, ‘‘In questo semplice,” by Donizetti (Miss B. Renwrick) ; 
‘* Moto continuo,” by Paganini (Mr G. H. Betjemann); and Quintet in G 
minor, No. 6, for two violins two violas, and violoncello, by Mozart (Messrs 
G. H. Betjemann, Lewis Hann, C. W. Doyle, G. R. Betjemann, and C. 
Ould). 
The thanks of the inhabitants of Highgate are certainly due to 
Mr Betjemann for his spirited undertaking, and to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr Lloyd, for the energy he has displayed in carrying it 
out. 

WESTBOURNE Park FREE Concerts.—The sixth, and last, concert 
of the ante-Christmas series was given in Westbourne Park Chapel, 
on Monday evening, December 15th, and was worthily sustained by 
the following vocalists: Miss Edith Aloof, Miss Lawrence, 
Messrs Alfred Moore, Alfred Rudland (for whom an apology was 
made on account of indisposition, but who bravely determined to 
keep faith with the audience), and Mr Lovett King. Mr F. R. 
Kinkee, organist of the chapel, was an efficient accompanist ; Miss 
Clara Asher, a very young lady of great promise, was solo pianist, 
and the universal favourite, Mr T. Harper (trumpet), whose only 
effort, much to the regret of the audience, was the performance of 
the superb obbligato part to Handel’s ‘‘Let the bright Seraphim” 
(Samson), finely sung by Miss Aloof. Miss Lawrence (a pupil of 
Miss Berrie Stephens) gave a very quaint rendering of ‘‘ Nobody at 
all,” (Roeckel)—but, without entering into details, it will be sufficient 
to state that the vocalists, one and all, exerted themselves to please, 
and certainly effected their object, Mr Moore ——— especial 
recognition not only for his artistic singing, but also for kindly taking 
the place of Mr Rudland when hors de combat in the second part. 
Mr King, be it mentioned, amused his hearers with the refined 
humour A threw into all his songs, and Mr Kinkee received rounds 
of applause for his solos on the pianoforte, as well as on the fine 
organ located in the building. Miss Clara Asher certainly astonished 
her hearers by her precocity in a Fantasia and Fugue from the 
Suite in D (Raff) and also in the ‘‘ Valse” from Liszt’s Faust. The 
Guildhall School of Music has reason to be proud of this young lady’s 
attainments, and although, like Artemus Ward, we never — 
unless we are sure, yet we may safely anticipate that so much bloom, 
with assiduous culture, may yet be productive of good fruit. These 
concerts will be resumed on Monday the 19th of January.—J. S. 


Tux EvrekA Dramatic AND Musicat CLUB.—A_ numerous 
audience was attracted to the Barnsbury Hall, Islington, Wednesday, 
December 10th, on the occasion of the first dramatic and musical 
evening of the above club, just founded under the presidency of Mr 
John Cross. <A long and attractive a was provided and 
satisfactorily performed, the vocalists being Misses Emily Pritchard 
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and Beatrice Perry, Mdmes Kate Shelly and C. West ; Messrs John 
Cross, Ernest Forrest, and Herr Raphael; Mr Ramsdale contributing 
humorous songs; recitations by Messrs Lush-Hiscock and E. L. 
Gordon ; a humorous quartet (Messrs Forrest, Harrison, Lush-His- 
cock, and Tritton) bringing a pleasant evening to a close. The 
arrangements were under the direction of Mr Harold Harrison, and 
the conductors were Mr F. Sewell Southgate and A. G. Pritchard. 

Miss Amy BeresForp and Miss Effie Chapuy’s concert took place 
on Tuesday, December 2nd, at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. Miss 
Beresford sang, with charming effect, Molloy’s beautiful ballad, 
‘* Love’s old sweet song,” (encored) as was Smart’s Trio, ‘‘ Queen of 
night,” in which she was joined by Miss Chapuy and Mr Egbert 
Roberts. Sig. Tito Mattei’s popular song, ‘‘Non é ver,” was 
rendered by Miss Chapuy so well as to win an encore. Mdme 
Florence Grant sang ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair” from Handel’s 
Theodora, with true expression and effect. The clever lady was 
warmly encored. Mr Stedman’s choir of boys assisted, and sang 
several concerted pieces, 

Sicnor CarLo Duccr gave a matinée musicale in the handsome 
apartments of General Sir Francis and Lady Seymour, in Kensington 
Palace, on Friday, Dec. 12th, before a large and fashionable 
audience. Signor Ducci was highly favoured in having the assistance 
of some distinguished amateurs, among whom Lady Seymour shone 
brilliantly, singing Signor Ducci’s admired song, ‘‘ "T'was not to be,” 
together with a ‘‘ Canto Popolare” of Signor Tosti, and subsequently, 
with Mr Isidore de Lara, a charming duet of Signor Badia’s, 
‘*Ripetia me.” We need scarcely say her ladyship delighted the 
audience beyond measure. Among other admired songs were ‘‘ The 
Parting Kiss,’ composed by Mrs Lynedock Moncrieff, sung in his 
well-known passionate style by Mr de Lara, who afterwards gave 
one of his own admired songs, ‘‘Twin Souls.” Mrs Moncrieff 
subsequently paid Mr de Lara the compliment of singing his very 
popular song, ‘‘ Where memory dwells.” Another song by Signor 
Ducci, well rendered by Signor Rizzelli, was much admired, its title 
being ‘‘ True Love.” Miss Rowena Russell was very successful in a 
** Stornello” by Signor Capponi, as well as in Hope Temple’s very 
charming song, “Tis all that I can say.” Signor Ducci, whose 
talent as a pianist is acknowledged, played a Serenade by Ketten, 
Gottschalk’s ‘‘ Tremolo” (which was remarkably effective), and 
finished the concert by a brilliant performance of a “ Military 
March” by Schubert. Signor Ducci, with Signor Caracciolo, 
accompanied the songs, 

MpMeE V1arp Louis gave the first of her “ Second Series of Five 
Meetings for Beethoven’s Works ” at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. Her 
selections from the ‘‘ great master” were in accordance with the 
original plan of these meetings, being the consecutive works, Op. 
22, Sonata, B flat major (piano alone), Op. 23, Sonata, A minor 
(piano and violin), and Op. 24, Sonata, F major (piano and violin), 
In the last two, Mdme Viard Louis was joined by Mr Carrodus, 
both artists receiving the homage due to their talented performance. 
The ‘‘Schottische Lieder,” Op. 108, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, were sung by 
Messrs Hayes, Tapley, and Young, full justice being done to the 
beauty of Beethoven’s accompaniments for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello, by Mrs Mazzucato-Young, Messrs Carrodus and 
Libotton. _Mdme Viard Louis departed slightly from her 
“* chronological and consecutive” arrangement by the repetition (by 
desire) of the “Quintet,” Op. 16, with Mr Lazarus (clarinet), Mr 
Walsh (oboe), Mr Mann (horn), and Mr Wotton (bassoon), the 
audience expressing their thanks by a very hearty recall. The 
whole performance was worthy of the artists engaged.—E. S. M. 

THE concert given in the Foresters’ Hall, Clerkenwell, on 
Saturday evening, Dec. 6, by the London Academy of Music, in 
support of the movement for properly entertaining the ‘ people,” 
was a complete success from a musical point of view, as well as from 
that which interests philanthropists. Sure than a thousand persons 
were seated in the hall by the time the performance commenced, 
and joined in the demand for a repetition of the first movement of 
Haydn’s Trio in G, which was admirably played by Miss Annie 
Stevens (a gold medallist of the London Academy of Music), in 
conjunction with Signor Erba and MrCatchpole. A pianoforte solo, 
played by Miss Annie Stevens, and two violin solos, by Signor Erba, 
likewise found favour with the audience, and point to the fact that 
through the efforts of the Committee at various centres to educate 
as well as entertain the working-classes in populous districts like 
Clerkenwell, a taste for what is beautiful in musical art is gradually 
being disseminated and cultivated. In the selection of vocal music 
the classical composers were not laid under contributions; but 
admired songs by Sullivan, Cowen, Pinsuti, Poniatowski, and other 
genial composers, were admirably sung by Miss Alice Maitland 
(soprano), Miss Susannah Aldridge (contralto), Mr Ellison (tenor), 
and Mr Albert Reakes (bass). Miss Alice Maitland and Mr Albert 
Reakes, in response to the demand for encores, contributed 





additional songs to the programme ; and Mr Ellison had to make 
several re-appearances in acknowledgment of his successful singing 
of ‘Once again” and ‘The anchor's weighed.” The programme 
was varied by a recitation of the Hon. Mrs Norton’s poem, entitled 
‘* A dog's ambition,” given by Miss Burke, a lady with a charming 
voice and manner, and well skilled in the exercise of those inflections 
of tone which make the speaker’s voice rival that of the vocalist. 
The accompanist was Mr George Gear, the popular and admired 
pianist at the German Reed entertainments.— The Echo. 

Tue concert given by Lady Brabazon on Dec. 10, opened with a 
Gavotte by Janotha, well played by Miss Taynton. Miss Bolton's 
song was well received. Miss Dew’s two songs gave much pleasure, 
whilst the violin playing of Miss Rees shows great promise. Mr 
Bishenden, who is so popular at Lady Brabazon’s concerts, again 
delighted his audience with his singing, his three songs being loudly 
encored. Colonel Gore, Mr Saveli, and Mr Davis also contributed 
towards a most enjoyable evening. 

Tue annual concert for the poor of Canon Nisbet’s parish (St Giles- 
in-the-Fields) took place in the Girls’ Schoolroom, Endell Street, on 
Monday evening, Dec. 15, The concert was got yee Mr Tyler, 
and was very well attended, the poor people being evidently 
delighted with the amusement provided. The concert began by 
Mrs Sutton Sharpe (always “‘ to the fore” in a good cause) and Miss 
Turner playing Moscheles’ ‘‘ Hommage & Handel ” as a duet for two 
pianofortes. ‘This was followed by songs rendered by Mrs Tom 
Sharpe, Mrs Horsley, Mrs R. G. Tyler, Mrs Sutton Sharpe, Mr 
Gardner, and Mr. R. E. Tyler, in ——— style—Miss Mary 
Chatterton contributing a ‘‘ Welsh Bardic Illustration,” composed 
by Mr F. Chatterton for the instrument of his predilection, the 
harp. ‘The first part concluded by ‘‘an American anecdote,” 
delivered with telling effect by Mrs Sutton Sharpe, who afterwards, 
with Mrs Brudenell Carter, played Lysberg’s ‘‘Don Juan,” 
arranged for two pianofortes. Among other successes in the second 
part was Berthold’s ‘‘Celebrated Cat Duet,” sung by Mrs Sutton 
Sharpe and Mrs R. E. Tyler, which was uproariously encored, 


——$ 


PROVINCIAL. 


EastTBouRNE.—Z'he Redemption has been given here, conducted by 
Dr Sangster, the principal singers being Miss B. Moore, Mrs Easter, 
Miss F. Dentry, Mr Harper Kearton, and Mr Frank May. Dr 
Sangster conducted Bowne throughout, and is to be on 
on his enterprise and success, We trust that a second perform- 
ance may soon be arranged for. 

WorcestER.—Mr Spark’s second concert for this season took 
place on Thursday night, Dec. llth, in the Public Hall. The 
interest attaching to this entertainment largely centred in the 
promoter’s distinguished and accomplished brother, Dr Spark, of 
Leeds, whose great abilities both as a composer and an organ execu- 
tant have won for him a position of high repute and influence in the 
musical world. Dr Spark’s rendering of the ‘‘ Concert Satz,” by 
Otto Dienel, professor of the organ in the Berlin Conservatoire, was 
masterly. is second solo was Batiste’s ‘‘ Angelic Voices,” in two 
movements—andante espressivo and andantino—which was loudly 
applauded. A Sonata in F major, the composition of Dr Spark 
himself, Batiste’s storm-piece, followed by Lemmens’ ‘‘ Marche 
Triomphale,” were also played by Dr Spark, whose new song, 
called ‘‘ For Love and the King,” was capitally rendered b Me 
Gilbert Campbell, and loudly huateiel The vigour of, the 
words is excellently reflected in the music, which has a rolling and 
sonorous refrain, and is full of briskness and verve. The lady 
vocalists were Mdme de Fonblanque and Mdme Isabel Fassett. The 
violin solos by Mdlle Bertha Brousil, as well as the duet on the 
organ and violin—one of Bach’s airs—were admirably performed by 
this lady and Dr Spark. Mr Herbert Wareing, who presided at the 
piano, played Beethoven’s ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata” with thorough 
appreciation of its meaning. The third concert of the series will 
ng on Thursday evening, Feb. 5th, when Mdme Carlotta Patti, 
Miss Jennie Dickerson, Mr Henry Guy, Mr —— Foote, 
Signor Tito Mattei, Signor Papini, and M. de Munck will appear.— 
At a meeting of members of the Worcester Philharmonic iety 
Mr Done said he had fully considered the matter, and, while wish- 
ing every success to the Society, and willing to give what assistance 
he could, desired his resignation to be accepted. It was decided to 
ask Mr Done to retain the office of honorary conductor which he 
has so long occupied, Mr A. R. Quarterman "being appointed acting 


honorary conductor, The resignation of Mr H. W. Little as hon. 
re vee § was also tendered, but not accepted, consideration being 
deferred. 

Torquay.—A full and appreciative audience assembled in the 
Bath Saloon on Thursday afternoon, Dec, 11th, and enjoyed one of 
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the most successful concerts of the season. The instrumentalists 
were Mr Charles Fowler, the eminent pianist and composer ; Mdlle 
Dinelli, violinist; Mrs Mortimer, pianist; and Master Crocker. 
Mr Fowler Frese at | sustained his high reputation ; Mdlle Dinelli 
held her auditory spell-bound by her graceful bowing and wonderful 
execution ; and Mrs Mortimer contributed a great deal of pleasure 
by her rapid and brilliant playing. Master Crocker took part with 
Mr Fowler in one of Beethoven’s sonatas for violin and piano, and 
acquitted himself creditably. Mrs Wright and Miss Islip sang two 
duets, and Mrs Wright, Levey’s ‘‘ Esmeralda.” The arrangements 
of the concert, carried out by Mr Paish, were, as usual, complete. 

Norwico—St ANDREW’s Hatt Orean Recrrats.—Dr Bunnett 
| last Saturday ‘‘Triumphal March,” from Alfred (Prout) ; 

manza in G (Beethoven); ‘‘The Prayer,” from Der Freischiitz 
(Weber) ; Organ Concerto, in B flat, by request (Handel) ; Siciliano 
in F, and Bourrée in B minor (Scarlatti); Grand Fantasia, ‘‘ The 
Storm,” by request (Lemmens); Adagio, from a Sonata (Men- 
delssohn) ; ‘‘ Marche Solennelle” (Gounod).—This day (Saturday) 
will be the last recital of this year. They will be resumed in 
February. 

LeicesTeR.—The first of the third series of chamber concerts 
given in Leicester by Mr Harvey Léhr was held on Thursday even- 
ing, Dec, 11, in the Museum Lecture Hall, and was attended by a 
large number of amateurs best known in local musical circles. The 
programme comprised selections by Mozart, Beethoven, Gounod, 
Schumann, and Harvey Léhr ; the executants being Messrs W. Frye 
Parker and Mr E. E. Halfpenny (violins), Mr Ellis Roberts (viola), 
and Mr W. E. Whitehouse (violoncello), with Mr Harvey Lohr as 

ianist and Mr Ernest Ford as accompanist, the vocalist being Miss 

‘ate Bentley. The instrumentalists were for the most part no 
strangers to the audience, the abilities of Mr Frye Parker, Mr 
Whitehouse, Mr Ford, and Mr Lohr having on several occasions 
been warmly acknowledged here, and each had a hearty reception. 
The opening piece, Mozart’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 10, was rendered 
with all the polish and true artistic finish that might have been 
anticipated from so well balanced a combination. Schumann’s 
Quintet in E flat, Op. 44, with which the concert was brought to a 
close, was played in a manner which left nothing to be desired. 
Mr Whitehouse gave, by desire, Mr Harvey Lihr’s Ballade in G, for 
violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment, and Mr Lohr played 
with oy taste Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2. 
Mr W. Frye Parker gave Wieniawski’s ‘‘ Legend ” for violin,” with 
pianoforte accompaniment, and Miss Bentley gave Mr Léhr’s song, 
‘*What the birds say,” which was received with much favour, as 
well asa song by Gounod. The concert altogether was perfectly 
successful, 

ReADING.—The members of the Glee and Madrigal Society gave 
their first subscription concert this season in the Old Town Hall. 
The audience was not so large as usual, owing to the many enter- 
tainments going on in the town just now. The madrigals and glees 
selected were admirably sung, light and shade being well marked, 
under the careful direction of Mr J. C. B. Tirbutt, the conductor. 
The vocalists were Miss Carlotta Elliott and Mr Henry Guy; the 
instrumentalists were Mr J. F. Barnett (pianoforte) and Herr Rosen- 
thal (violin). Miss Carlotta Elliott sang Gounod’s ‘‘Quand tu 
chantes,” Tosti’s ‘‘ For ever and for ever,” and Denza’s ‘‘Good 
morrow,” and Mr Henry Guy two songs by Schubert (‘‘ The Ques- 
tion” and ‘‘ Thine is my heart”), as well as Manzocchi’s ‘ Longin 
for her.” Miss Carlotta Elliott and Mr Henry Guy also “joine 
voices” in the duet, ‘‘ Una notte a Venezia” (Lucantoni). Herr 
Rosenthal gave a splendid rendering of Leonard’s Fantasia on a 
Theme of =~ Spohr’s Adagio to the 9th Concerto, and Sarasate’s 
Habanera. r J. F, Barnett played his Fantasia on the ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner” and his ‘‘Chapel-by-the-Sea,” and also one of Mendels- 
sohn’s seven Characteristic Pieces, 

Tavistock.—At the first of two concerts organized by Mr Carl 
Crofton, at the Town Hall, he was most favourably received, singing 
‘* Waiting ” and ‘‘ The wraith of a song,” and obtaining unstinte 
Fm He was called upon to repeat the song, ‘‘To love.” 

88 Laura Clement, of the Strand Theatre, captivated the audience 
y her rich and charming voice. In “ Dreaming,” ‘‘ Tic tac,” from 

ell Gwynne, and ‘Cherry ripe,” she was very much applauded. 
Mr Gerald Coventry contributed materially to the success of the 
concert, and Mrs Mark sang ‘‘ The Cantineer” and ‘‘ Bid me dis- 
course” with effect. The operetta, Cups and Saucers, the two 
characters in which were admirably sustained by Miss Laura 
Clement and Mr Cecil Crofton, terminated a very successful 
entertainment. 

NEWCASTLE-oN-TynE.—On Wednesday evening, December 10, 
there was another brilliant assembly at the Tyne Theatre, the 
occasion being the reproduction of // Trovatore. The cast was of 
exceptional excellence. Mdme Marie Roze again proved that she 











can act as well as sing, and her impersonation of the ill-fated 
Leonora was equal to any of her previous efforts. Miss Marion 
Burton is gradually moving into the front rank of operatic contralti, 
Ferrando was brought into unusual prominence by Mr W. H. 
Burgon, and Mr Maurice de Solla and Miss Sugden were Ruiz and 
Inez. Mr Barton McGuckin was Manrico, and though sufferin 
from his late severe attack of hoarseness, went through his task 
heroically, The most striking performance of the evening—says The 
Northern Express—was the Count de Luna of Mr Leslie Crotty. It 
seems =e that although this opera has been repeatedly 
performed by the troupe in Newcastle, the eminent baritone was 
not in the cast. From his first appearance on the stage to the close 
he rivetted the attention of the audience by his dramatic acting and 
superior singing. It is a long time since ‘‘The tempest of the 
heart” has n so beautifully and sympathetically sung. The 
undeniable encore which he was accorded was a fitting compliment 
to his talents, but he was wise in declining it, although doing so was 
the cause of much disappointment. It was not the mere charm of 
his voice—which is very great—but the pure cantabile style in which 
it was delivered, which commended itself so strongly to his admirers. 
Mr Crotty’s voice has considerably increased in volume, and 
altogether he achieved a veritable artistic triumph. The attendance 
was very great, but Mr Younge, the lessee, and Mr Angus, his 
energetic assistant, were equal to all the demands made upon their 
energies. 
i eeaeeltitieemmamedl 
THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 

At the concert of last Saturday afternoon Mdlle Clotilde 
Kleeberg was the pianist, her chief performance having been 
Schumann’s “ Carnaval,” a series of characteristic pieces for 
pianoforte solo, the production of his early period (Op. 9). These 
“Scénes Mignonnes,” as they are called, are highly significant of 
the respective titles with which they are headed, including the 
majestic, the fantastic, the sentimental, the romantic, and the 
heroic styles. Mdlle Kleeberg’s highly cultivated powers— 
mechanical and artistic—were heard to advantage in some of the 
many numbers of which the work consists; while in others the 
exaggerated speed at which they were taken was destructive of all 
rhythmical distinctness. This is a fault very frequently found in 
players who have acquired rare executive skill, their facility some- 
times running away with their ee. In her rendering on 
Saturday, in association with Signor Piatti, of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A, for piano and violoncello, Mdlle Kleeberg’s 
performance was more satisfactory. Mr Santley sang, with excel- 
lent effect, Handel's air, “ Revenge, Timotheus cries,’ Schumann’s 
song, “In dreams I saw thy face so fair,” and Gounod’s “ The 
fountain mingles with the river.” The programme opened with 
Mozart’s melodious string Quartet in B flat, and closed with the 
posthumous Andante sostenuto and Scherzo (from an unfinished 
Quartet) by Mendelssohn, the executants having been Mdme 
Norman-Néruda, Mr L. Ries, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti. Mr 
Zerbini accompanied the vocal music.—H. J. L. 

At Monday evening’s concert the opening quartet, for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello (Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. Ries, 
Straus, and Piatti), was Schubert’s in A minor, Op. 29, and 
Haydn’s Trio inG major, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(Mdlle Kleeberg, Mdme Néruda, and Signor Piatti), concluded it 
brilliantly, the performers being accorded a “salvo” of applause 
as they left the platform. Mdlle Clotilde Kleeberg was again the 
solo pianist, rendering with wonderful energy and perfect execu- 
tion Bach’s “Chromatic Fantasia.” The vocalist was Mrs 
Hutchinson, who exhibited a thoroughly well-trained voice in 
Purcell’s “ Nymphs and shepherds ” (from his opera The Libertine), 
and, accompanied by the composer, genuine expression in Miss 
Maude V. White's setting of four songs from Tennyson’s “ In 
Memoriam,” Mr Sidney Naylor playing the additional organ 
accompaniment to the concluding song. 








“ Life’s dream is o’er, farewell,” a duet founded on Ascher’s 
famous romance, “ Alice,” was sung by Mdme Nellie Cave and Mr 
J. P. Long, on Thursday evening, at the Golden Square Rooms, with 
great success. 

Royat Acapemy or Music.--The competition for the Potter 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy of Music took place on Monday, 
December 15th. There were eighteen candidates, and the scholar- 
ship was awarded to Dora Bright. The examiners were Messrs 
Cox, Eyers, Walter Macfarren, and the Principal (chairman). 
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BACH AND THE ORGAN. 

Not only the artist and lover, however, but the craftsman comes 
before us in the records of Bach’s early church organist life. He 
knew all about the technical build of the ‘‘ huge house of the sounds,” 
and his thoroughly practical specification for the repairs and 
improvement of the organ at his next post, the Blasins-Kirch, at 
Miihlhausen, which is given in full, is very interesting, as well in its 

rovisions as in its downright and dictatorial tone, as of a man who 

new thoroughly what he was about, and would have no scamping. 
Unfortunately even musical readers in England know generally so 
little of the mysteries of the organ that we fear that quotation from 
this document would not be appreciated here; but it may be 
mentioned, as showing how little inclined was Bach at this time to 
anything like the asceticism of the modern purists on the organ, 
that he not only gives special directions about the repair of the 
‘*tremulant ” (so that it may be regular in its pulsations), but that 
he added to the pedal a new ‘‘glockenspiel,” or scale of bells, 
played by the pedal keys. What would be said to this in a modern 
church organ? There is a glockenspiel stop in the Crystal Palace 
organ, and when the first organ player of the day presumed to 
introduce this at the last Handel Festival, in a particularly bell-like 
passage in Handel’s First Concerto, we remember how the critics 
came down upon him. Bach’s former organ at Liineberg had a 
‘*cymbelstern” also, a contrivance for striking cymbals in the 
organ, probably by a special pedal. Whether these additions are 
really in keeping with the genius of the instrument, and whether 
Bach himself, in his older period of more serious organ composition, 
would have cared as much about them, of course may be questions to 
be asked ; but the fact is interesting as showing that organ concerts 
in the good old days were by no means the sedate and solemn affairs 
that they are often supposed to have been.—Musical Opinion, 


Qe 


CHURCH MUSIC. 

At the English Church Union meeting on Friday, Dec. 12, there 
was a very important discussion upon the question of singing in 
churches ; and the two views which are, and always must be, 
antagonistic, were argued with much ability by about an equal 
number of speakers on each side. The subject was introduced by 
Mr Josceline Courtenay, in a paper in which he advocated the use 
of high-class music; and he directed his efforts chiefly towards 
answering the objections which are commonly urged against it. He 
seems to have carried the audience with him in his endeavour to show 
that music did not draw the mind away from religious thoughts, but 
rather assisted devotion in the case of a majority of the hearers. Butit 
wasa different matter when he went on to the next objection, namely, 
that high-class Church music is not congregational. The speaker 
was obliged to admit that in the services which he recommends for 
adoption, the congregation cannot join in the singing, ‘‘for their 
interference as a matter of fact did mar the effect of music.” But 
Mr Courtenay, so far from recognizing in this any fatal objection, 
thinks that ‘“‘if there are devotional uses in music, it seems to 
follow that the voices of the congregation ought not to be heard,” 
and he is of opinion that they can join vicariously in choral singing 
withoututteringany words, Themeeting could not be expected to agree 
unanimously with any such doctrine ; and, accordingly, the opposite 
view was argued with some determination by subsequent speakers. 
No actual decision was taken, nor could any general conclusion be 
arrived at in a matter which in each separate church must be 
decided by the special circumstances of the case, and according to 
the wish of the majority, as far as it can be ascertained. But it is 
a pity that there should be so much difficulty as there now is in 
striking the mean between a too pretentious style of music on the 
one hand, and one which on the other hand sacrifices too much to 
the praiseworthy desire of enabling every person to join in the 
singing. —Globe. 

—— 


BERLIN, 
( Correspondence. ) 


The Cologne Men’s Choral Association, numbering some seventy 
members under the direction of Herr S. de Lange, have concluded 
their visit here and returned home, after giving three concerts (two 
in the morning and one in the evening), at which they were most 
warmly applauded.—Mdme Annette Essipoff recently gave a 
concert at the Singakademie. Her programme, a highly varied one, 
contained Sonata, Op. 53 (Beethoven) ; ‘‘ Des Abends”’ (Schumann) ; 
‘Theme and Variations” (Rameau); ‘ Romance,” B major 
(Paderewsky) ; ‘‘ Etude” (Schiitt); ‘ Etude ” (Saint-Saéns) ; 
‘* Mélancolie ” (Anton Rubinstein) ; ‘‘ Soirée de Vienne” (Schubert- 
Liszt); ‘‘ Mazurka” (Godard); ‘‘ Barcarolle,” three ‘ Préludes,” 





oy 


‘‘ Nocturne,” and two ‘‘ Etudes” (Chopin) ; ‘‘ Ungarische Fantaisie’ 
(Franz Liszt). The gifted and celebrated lady was applauded to the 
echo. Alexandrine von Brunn was the vocalist.—The Berlin 
Wagner Association gave, on the 5th inst., a concert at the Phil- 
harmonie, the band, under the direction of Professor Carl Klind- 
worth, being raised for the occasion to 105 performers. The 
programme, as a matter of course, contained nothing but compositions 
by ‘The Master.” Mdme Moran-Olden, from Leipsic, and Herr 
Franz Betz were the singers.—A new Wagner Association, number- 
ing, at present, some hundred members, belonging mostly to the 
higher official and military circles, is now being formed. Its 
principal object is to ensure the continuation of the Bayreuth 
Festival-Performances. 
——e Qe 


CHRISTMAS THEATRICAL CHEER. 


Christmas is once more upon us, and the prevailing question from 
all bent on enjoyment will be: Where shall we go, and what is there 
to be seen in the way of entertainment? 

For these reasons, and for the guidance of those whose time is 
occupied by more serious things, we append a condensed list of the 
principal novelties announced to be given at the various London 
theatres, 

Drury Lane THEATRE.—This year, in Whittington and His Cat, 
Mr Harris will outvie all his former productions in the way of 
scenery, costumes, spectacle, and processions, with appropriate 
music written and arranged by Oscar Barret. 

Covent GARDEN.—The much-talked-of equestrian tomime of 
St George and the Dragon, produced by Mr Holland, will occupy 
this theatre, in which upwards of 150 trained children will take 
part, in addition to a grand international circus, 

Emprre.—A musical attraction will be given here in the form of 
a new opera, Pocahontas, by 8S. Grundy, music by F. Solomon ; also 
a ballet divertissement, Giselle, music by Adolphe Adam. 

Tue NATIONAL STANDARD being the Drury Lane of the east, Mr 
Douglass always produces a ‘‘ success.” Cinderella, we have every 
reason to believe, will hold its own against all former productions. 

Tue SuRREY, ‘over the water,” is now a prominent home for 
pantomime, and this year will be given a version of the well-known 
story of Aladdin, written by Messrs Conquest and Spry. 

Sancer (Astley’s) promises age things in Lady Godiva, or 
the Seven Champions of Christendom, with a circus supplement. 

These, with a new grand fantastic ballet, Melusine, by J. Hansen, 
in addition to The Swans, music by Jacobi, recently brought out at 
the Alhambra, nearly completes the novelties for the season. 

Although most of the theatres have now such attractive bills, we 
are unable to particularize or single out one more than another, but 
advise those who want to see the best, and who would not run the 
risk of missing anything worth seeing, to pay each a visit and judge 
for themselves. W. A. J. 





HARK! THE CHRISTMAS BELLS ARE RINGING. 
(New Song for Music.) 
Hark! the Christmas bells are ringing ,| Hark! the Christmas bells are ringing, 
Christmas bells so sweet and clear, While long-sever’d ones unite, 
Thoughts of love and gladness} Heart to heart so fondly clinging 
bringing In the Christmas glory bright. 
Unto troubled spirits near. While “God bless you” soundeth 
As their holy music swelleth, sweetly 
Bringing heaven to earth so near, In full many a loved one’s ear, 
Let us pause amid life’s tumult, True hearts pause amid glad greetings, 
Pause, the Christmas bells to hear!| Pause, the Christmas bells to hear! 
Copyright. Saran ANN STOWE. 














Batre.-—The grant of a pension of £80 a year from the Civil List 
to the widow of the justly but perhaps not adequately celebrated 
Michael W. Balfe, musical composer, is a matter to rejoice over ; 
and the name brings to mind an injustice which was constantly done 
to the gifted owner of it. The initials of his Christian names caused 
him to figure on titlepages and in advertisements as M. W. Balfe ; 
and worthy souls jumped to the conclusion that this stood for 
‘Monsieur W, Balfe,” and that he tried to “‘make out he was a 
foreigner.” An indignant Irishman used to er ate this error at 
a - lic entertainment, saying, ‘‘He may call himself Mounseer 
Balfe as much as he likes, but he’s an Oirishman from the crown of 
his head to the sole of his foot, every inch of him,” ‘Thus did the 
innocent composer receive an unintentional compliment, which was 
deserved, as a tag to an accusation which was wholly undeserved.— 
Illustrated London News, 
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A NEW OPERA IN PARIS. 

Aben Hamet, the new opera which for some time past has been 
the talk of the musical dilettanti in Paris, was performed for the 
first time on Tuesday evening at the Théatre-Italien with success. 
The libretto, joint production of MM. Detroyat and de Lauziéres, 
is based on Chateaubriand’s story, Le Dernier des Abencerages, 
the authors having availed themselves of the traditional poetic 
licence to adapt the Ls to their own taste and judgment. It is 
generally acknowledged that the music of Aben Hamet will 
considerably enhance the reputation of M. Théodore Dubois. It 
contains many striking solos and several charming duets. M. 
Victor Maurel, as Aben Hamet, Mdlle Calvé, a young vocalist 
who made her début as Bianca, Mdlle Lablache (another 
débutante) as Alfaima, and Mdlle Janvier, of the Grand Opéra, 
as Zuléma, were much applauded during the performance. The 
audience were so delighted with the duet, “‘A Granata Insieme 
Andiamo” (Act 1), that it had to be sung three times. Bianca’s 
solo, “ Ben Chinossi il Ginocchio” (Act 2), was much appreciated, 
as was also her duet with Aben Hamet, “ D’Amor che Splendi.” 
In the last act the most effective passages were the prayer to 
Allah, “Re del Cielo Signor Possente,” sung by Suléma and 
Alfaima, with chorus, and the duet full of passion and tenderness, 
by Bianca and her lover. 

ee 


BRUSSELS. 
(Correspondence. ) 

Norma, with Mdme Caron, Mdlle Hamann, Jourdain and Gresse 
in the principal parts, has been revived at the Théatre de la Monnaie, 
where the other operas lately have been Massenet’s Manon and 
Herold’s Pré-aua-Clercs,—The Popular Concerts, which have now 
entered on their 20th year, are, thanks partly to the skill and energy 
of Dupont, more flourishing than ever. There was an overflowing 
and enthusiastic audience at the opening concert of the season, 
when the works performed were Emile Mathieu’s Symphonic Poem, 
os first produced a few weeks since at Louvain, and Johannes 
Brahms’ last Symphony, both novelties for the Brussels public.— 
The third concert of the Association des Artistes-Musiciens was 
under the direction of Camille Saint-Saéns, who appeared as pianist 
as well as conductor, and with whose compositions the programme 
was exclusively filled.—Some years since the Government decided 
on allowing a grant for a yearly national musical festival, and such 
a festival was accordingly given at Ghent in 1875; at Angers in 
1876 ; at Liege in 1877; at Bruges in 1878 ; at Mons in 1879; at 
Brussels in 1881 ; and at Ghent in 1882. Last year the Government 
stopped the grant, and there was no festival. At a recent meeting 
of the Fine Arts Section of the Royal Academy of Belgium it was 
unanimously resolved to petition the Government to continue the 
grant. 

—_—o—-. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


In response to invitations issued by the Music Committee of the 
Corporation of London, a very large company assembled in the 
Guildhall on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 13th, to listen to a grand 
concert by the students of the above school in conjunction with the 
Guildhall orchestra and choir. Although there was but little of that 
civic pageantry which meets the eye when great festivities are being 
celebrated, the noble hall, densely packed by the vast concourse of 
people intent upon the occupants of the orchestra, presented an 
imposing sight. The view was made none the less impressive by the 
absence of comfort. Yet we cannot refrain from reminding the 
committee that persons answering invitations, not for personal 
gratification, but for the performance of a public duty, should be 
exempted from the pains and penalties of overcrowding. After the 
National Anthem and Mendelssohn’s overture, Ruy Blas, the 
passionate strains of which were rendered by the large orchestra 
with remarkable energy, a student of the school, Mr Sidney 
Beckley, appeared on the platform to sing the solo in Jeru- 
salem, by Mr Henry Parker, a composition that is rapidly 
gaining popularity. The choice was judicious, for therein the 
promising young singer found musicianly and effective themes for 
the display of an agreeable voice. In Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Come, let us 
sing,” the solos were entrusted to Miss Bessie Diamond, Miss May 
Hallam, and Mr Iver McKay. Unfortunately, the young ladies 
were too nervous to do Fwy ol justice, but Mr McKay, in “O 
come, let us worship,” fully availed himself of the opportunity. 
Besides showing he was the possessor of a resonant voice with an 
extensive register, he gave indications of being able to impart true 
and earnest expression to themes upon which he was engaged. 








Under instruction, which has so far benefitted him, he will, doubt- 
less, in time acquire a more even-toned scale, and avoid the constant 
slurring from one note to the other which now disfigures his style. 
Miss Toke Diamond revealed in Donizetti’s ‘‘O luce di quest’ 
anima” a soprano voice that must of necessity ensure distinction 
when she becomes free from the nervous excitement which leads to 
the use of undue force in the upper notes. Another student, Miss 
Edith Aloof, bya clear, ringing, musical voice, afforded evidence in 
Handel’s ‘‘ Let the bright seraphim ” that success was almost within 
her grasp. She could not be better employed than in singing to the 
trumpet obbligatoof Mr Walter Morrow, who, in Handel’s ‘‘divisions,” 
showed that steadiness which the young vocalist has yet to acquire. 
A young violinist, Master John Saunders, played the andante and 
Jinale of Mendelssohn's concerto for the violin in excellent style. 
His pure and singularly-delicate tone imparted to the principal 
theme of the andante a unique charm. Miss Cora Cardi can 
scarcely be called a pupil. She is mistress of her art. This she 
demonstrated in a Concertstiick for the flute. To a soft, limpid 
tone and executive powers that know not difficulty she adds artistic 
phrasing and genuine expression. Besides the overture already 
mentioned and a Minuetto for stringed instruments, the orchestra 
played the first movement of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica”” Symphony, the 
requirements of which, especially in the working-out section, were 
not satisfactorily met. Although they had the advantage of bein, 
conducted by so excellent a musician as Mr Weist Hill, yet some o 
the members of the band were often at fault in the accompaniments 
to the several solos. Evidently the interest of the audience was not 
centred in either the band or the chorus, serviceable as each proved, 
but in the students, who were bearing witness to the good the 
Guildhall School of Music was accomplishing under the guidance of 
its able principal.—L. T. ; 
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| PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


SEASON 1823.—MONDAY, 7TH APRIL. 
Act I. 
I TR vaso ccansducdoctccsadas<iqcantunsincstnccantenscaund Beethoven 
| Quintetto, ‘‘Sente oh Dio” (Cos? fan Tutte-—Mdme Ronzi, 
Miss M. Tree, M. Begrez, Signori Placci 


| SOUT IIE oa io oi ncin<ixiaiacicasdutates tevien Mozart 
| Fantaisie, Pianoforte, with orchestral accompaniment-— 
RAI oe ais 0s cedaneias ciadeccsedaatae satel Ch. Czerny 


Scena, ‘Dove sono” (Le Nozze di Figaro)—Miss M. 


Act II. 
Sinfonie (No. 10 of Salomon set) .........ccccccseeseeeeeeeeeeeees 
Aria, ‘Batti, batti’”’ (Don Giovanni)—Mdme Ronzi, 
accompanied by Mr Lindley ........... ......... Mozart 
Quartetto, Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello—Messrs 
Spagnoletti, Griesbach, and Lindley ...... Mayseder 
Quintetto, ‘Oh! guardate che acerdente ” (Il Barbiere) 
—Mdme Ronzi, Miss M. Tree, M. Begrez, 
Signori Placci and De Begnis.........---.+++s+++ Rossini 
Overture, Egmont (a Melodrama) .......+-++++++seeseeeeeeeeees Beethoven 
Leader, Mr Mort. Conductor, Mr Porter. 














Mdme Ingeborg von Bronsart played twice in private at Coblentz 
before the ae of Germany, who presented her with her portrait 
and autograph. 

SocreTy oF PRoFEsstonaL Musictaxs.—Started some two or three 
years ago under favourable circumstances to obtain legal registration 
of the bond fide members of the musical profession—a highly desir- 
able aim—the Society of Professional Musicians has lost sight of the 
purpose of its founders. One of its earliest and most active ad- 
herents is held to have transgressed a law which does not exist, and 
meeting after meeting of the society takes place solely for his formal 
denunciation. It is difficult to avoid observance of the circumstance 
that the society is divided. On the one hand is Manchester, and on 
the other Liverpool, centres of at least equal importance so far as 
musical culture is concerned: Manchester contends that publicity 
is not conducive to the society’s interest, while Liverpool urges that 
the assistance of an agency which musicians for a very healthy 
reason individually view with favour should not be despised. The 
proceedings of the society at Rochdale on Saturday were not without 
animation. Into the merits or demerits of the question which Mr 
Monk, the perennial subject of the society’s disscussions, represents, 
we do not care to enter, preferring rather to point out a danger 
which threatens the demolition of the society.—Liverpool Mercury. 
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WAIFS. 
Teresina Tua, the girl violinist, will shortly visit Russia. 
Joseph Wieniawski will give a concert in Brussels next month. 
Sig. Moreno has taken the Teatro Nuovo, Pisa, for the carneval 
season. 
The tenor, Casartelli, has succeeded Puerari at the Teatro Real, 
Madrid. 
Mr William Dorrell has left London to pass his Christmas vacation 
in Sussex, 
By order of the Sultan, there is to be Italian opera again in 
Constantinople. 
The Teatro Carlo Felice, Genoa, will remain closed during the 
approaching season. 
Mdme Annette Essipoff was the pianist at the third Academy 
Concert, Mannheim. 
A new buffo opera, Richelieu, music by Sig. Sauvage, has been 
produced in Florence. 
The Politeama, Genoa, will shortly swell the list of theatres 
lighted by electricity. 
Léo Delibes’ Lakmé has met with a favourable reception at the 
Grand-Théatre, Lyons. 
The season at the Teatro Rossini, Venice, has been brought to a 
premature termination. 
Next month, Mdme Artot-Padilla will sing for the 25th year at the 
Court Concerts, Berlin. 
There will be 39 theatres opened for opera this carneval in Italy 
against 63 last carneval. 
Bellini’s last remaining relative, his sister, Maria Bellini, died 
lately in Catania, aged 80. 
Augusta Holmés’ Lutéce has been favourably received at the 
Popular Concerts, Angiers. 
Kate Rolla, mezzo-soprano, is engaged for the carneval season at 
the Teatro Carcano, Milan. 
The King of Bavaria has conferred the Maximilian Order for Art 
and Science on Franz Liszt. 
A committee has been formed in Vienna for the purpose of erecting 
there a Monument to Haydn. 
Sig. Catalani’s Dejanice is to be performed, this coming season, at 
the Teatro della Scala, Milan. 
M. Johannes Wolff, the Dutch violinist, has completed a success- 
ful tour in Sweden and Norway. 
According to report, Fidés-Devriés is already engaged by the new 
managers of the Grand Opera, Paris. 
Mdme Marie Soldat and Herr Carl Perron, took part in the last 
concert of the Musical Association, Erfurt. 
A new society, the Union des Jeunes Compositeurs, or Young 
Composers’ Union, is being formed in Brussels. 
The composer’s children attended the ‘‘ Wagner Cyelus Per- 
formances ”’ at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. . 
At the commencement of the coming year, a new theatrical and 
musical paper, L’Opera, will be published in Milan. 
Signora Medea Mei was much applauded as the Queen in Ambroise 
Thomas’ Hamlet, at the Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona. 
A new opera, La Meliarda, music by Sig. Gaetano Coronaro, will 
shortly be produced at the Teatro Eretenio, Vicenza. 
M. S. Boni and G. Soschino have become the managers, without 
subvention, of the Theatres at Cairo and Alexandria, 
_ Th. Stephanne, the tenor, has been offered an engagement to sing 
in G, Bizet’s Carmen at the Teatro San Carlo, Naples. 
Amalia Stahl has telegraphed to /1 Trovatore from St Petersburgh 
contradicting the report that she is engaged for America. 
Maurice Rappaport, the St Petersburgh correspondent of the 
Meénestrel, died suddenly in that capital a short time since. 
It is not Rita Sangalli, the charming danseuse of the Paris Opera 
who is paralysed, as erroneously reported, but her mother. 
The Teatro Grande, Trieste, after being closed for some time will 
re-open on the 26th inst. with Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord. 
The baritone, Devoyod, now singing at the Teatro San Carlo 
Lisbon, will, it is said, be engaged at the Grand Opera, Paris, ‘ 
Among the compositions performed at the second Subscription 
Concert, Cassel, was Johann Brahms’ Third Symphony (in F), 
“* And you have only one brother, my dear sir ?”—“ That is all: 


only one,”—‘* What did your sister mean then by saying she had 
two?” 








Tamagno has brought an action against Maurel, of the Théatre- 
Italien, Paris, for breach of contract, damages being laid at 30,000 
francs. 

Owing to her Russian engagements, Pauline Lucca will not, as 
goer announced, appear this season at the Royal Operahouse, 

erin, 

A concert hall capable of containing eleven thousand persons 
is to form part of the International Exhibition Building, New 
Orleans. 

Herr Stolzenberg, formerly of the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Carlsruhe, 
has been appointed teacher of singing in the Conservatory of Music, 
Cologne. 

During his recent visit to Hungary, Franz Liszt completed his 
new oratorio, St Ladislaus, and has now resumed work on his 
Memoirs. 


V. E. Nessler’s Zrom 
the Royal Operahouse, 
Year's Eve. 

Herr Tetzlaff, stage-manager-in-chief of the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna, was requested to get up Wagner's Lohengrin, at the Teatro 
Apollo, Rome. 

Giralda ou la nouvelle Psyche, one of Ad. Adam’s earlier operas, 
will be revived at the Theatre Royal, Hanover, for the benefit of the 
Pension Fund. 

Giula Valda, who fled from Paris through fear of the cholera, has 
returned to that capital, and was to make her first appearance at 
the Théatre-Italien in J! 7'rovatore. 

Wilhelm Taubert, Obercapellmeister, Berlin, and Mdme Taubert, 
a sister of the once famous singer, Nanette Schechner, celebrated 
their golden wedding on the 10th inst. 

Sig. Odoardo Barri will conduct the Promenade Concerts at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, announced to commence on Boxing Night. 
Signors Foli and Tito Mattei will appear on the first night. 


It is said that, after fulfilling her bngagements in Barcelona, 
Lisbon, and Madrid, Marcella Sembrich will proceed to Vienna, and 
‘* create’ there the part of Lakmé in Ifo Delibes’ opera of the same 
name. 


RoyaL Co.ttecE oF Muvsic.—The terminal examinations com- 
menced on Monday last before the Director and the Board of 
Professors. The Duke of Edinburgh, Lord Charles Brues, M.P., Sir 
Julius Benedict, Mr Henry Leslie, and other members of the council 
attended.—The pupils gave their first orchestral concert on Thurs- 
day evening in the West Theatre, Albert Hall; conductors, Mr 
Henry Holmes and Dr C. V. Stanford. In addition to compositions 
by J. S. Bach, Gade, Fuchs, and Schumann, the programme contained 
works by the pupils ; a duet from Rossini’s Otello was sung by Misses 
Russell and Robiolo, solos being given by Miss Raymond and Mr 
Fisher (scholars), by Mr Jordan (student) and Mr Sutcliffe (violin 
scholar), 


Mozart's DUETS FOR VIOLIN AND V10LA.—Both duets, No. 423 
and 424, were composed by Mozart during his visit to Salzburg (in 
1783) for Michael Haydn, who had been commissioned by the Arch- 
bishop to compose them, but was prevented by illness from doing so. 
Otto Jahn remarks (iii. 259) they are written with unmistakable 
liking for the task. Michael Haydn prized them very highly, and 
retained the original score as a valuable memento. Mozart himself 
is said to have thought them good.—The Rondo which constitutes 
the finale to No. 1, was published in Vienna by Artaria, as Op. 26, 
Rondo tres-facile pour P, F. et Violon. Both have been recently 
given at the Saturday and Monday Popular Concerts by Mr 8. 
Arthur Chappell, that indefatigable diver into the classic depths of 


the past. 


ter von Stikkingen is in active rehearsal at 
rlin, where it will be produced on New 





HOPE. 
And watch for the first faint 
gleam 

Of the spirit’s answ’ring smile 
To mine, as I muse and dream 

Of the love that liv’d erewhile, 
Oh! heart of my heart arise, 

Live now to be strong and true; 
Oh! list while my spirit cries 

Live now for me pure and true, 

M, Maupr, 


It may wake once more, and live, 
That soul that has strayed from 
mine, 
More love and more truth to give, 
If touched by a hand Divine, 


And so, through the mist and rain, 
With the love-light well nigh gone, 

I will bear my heart’s great pain, 
And wait in my grief alone, 
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